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SUBMARINE CAPTAIN AND THE NAZISe. 


Athletics In the Park 



Miss M. Curson, a member of the Middlesex Ladies Athletic Club, is here seen putting the 
shot during training in Battersea Park. 


THE RICH MAN WHO 
LOST ALL 

ONE MORE HERO GOES 

Saved By a Government From a 
Pauper’s Grave 

FRIEND OF EXPLORERS 

By a Continental Correspondent 

A noble life, full of fine adventure and 
vicissitudes heroically borne, came to an 
end a little while ago under the blue 
southern skies of Nice. 

Alexander Mihailovitch Sibiriakow 
was a Russian who before the war had 
been one of the richest men of his 
country ; yet he would have been 
buried in a pauper’s grave had not the 
Swedish Government seen to it that lie 
found a fitting resting-place in one of 
the loveliest burial-grounds in Europe. 
The Soul of a Viking 

Shadowed by blossoming mimosas, 
with the smiling Adriatic at his feet, 
we may think of him as lying and dream¬ 
ing of the ice-bound Arctic which for 
so many years had had his passionate 
allegiance.’ For this millionaire, who 
might have lived out the greater part of 
his life in luxury and case, had in him 
the hardy, adventurous soul of a Viking ; 
and he knew of no better use for liis 
vast fortune or his own personal ser¬ 
vices than to further with them the 
high cause of Arctic exploration. 

It was largely owing to his munificence 
that the Swedish navigator Nils Nor- 
dcnskiold could undertake his famous 
expedition in the Vega in 1878, to dis¬ 
cover the long-sought North-East Pas¬ 
sage. The year after, when fears began 
to be entertained concerning the fate 
of the expedition, it was again he who 
fitted out a ship and sent it to the rescue 
of the Vega. This vessel foundered, 
but the Vega fortunately proved to be 
safe, and Nordcnskiold returned to reap 
the praises his feat had earned for him. 
In 1880 Sibiriakow himself set out, in 
a ship of his own, to try to find the 
mouth of the River Yenissei, but lost 
his way and got caught in the ice. It 
took him and his crew seventy days to 
make their, way, in sledges drawn by 
Samoyecles, to Obdorslc and safety. 
Driven Into Exile 

.Many other expeditions did Sibiria¬ 
kow make or finance, until the Russian 
revolution drove him into exile and 
penury in Nice. There he lived year in 
and year out, in a little bare attic room, 
this man who had lavished thousands 
on scientific explorations which had 
enriched mankind, nobly indifferent 
that the honour and glory which they 
brought went to a country not his own. 

It is good to know that this disinter¬ 
estedness brought its own reward in the 
end ; for : the Swedish Government, 
hearing of the plight of the man to whom 
Sweden owed so much, awarded him a 
modest pension which enabled him to 


spend the last years of his life, if not in 
affluence, at least in modest comfort. 

Solitary but not lonely (for had he 
not his memories ?) he came and went 
among the gay Riviera crowds, speaking 
to none, unknown to most. Not even 
his many fellow-countrymen living, like 
himself, in exile were aware that the 
quiet, unassuming, dignified old man 
was one whose name half a century ago 
had been on everyone’s lips. And when 
his plain deal coffin was carried up the 
'hill to its last resting-place there were 
only four who followed it—-three Swedes 
and tlie French lady who managed the 
hotel in which lie had lived. 


A TIARA FOR OUR HOSPITALS 

It is said that Lord Mount Stephen’s 
gifts and bequests to the King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund of over ^1,300,000 were 
inspired by his wife. 

Now Lady Mount Stephen herself lias 
died and left her tiara to the same fund. 
It is to be sold at Christie’s next week. 


A GOOD NAZI IDEA 
All Nations Please Copy 

The Nazi Government lias revealed 
that it lias a soft corner in its heart; 
and this gives us some hope that the 
Jews in Germany may be more kindly 
treated in the future. 

So humane is tlie new law which has 
been passed under Herr Hitler for the 
protection of dumb animals that we 
should like to see it copied by every 
other nation. 

Until lately cruelty to animals was 
looked on as a mild offence. All this is 
now changed. In future anybody who 
is found guilty of ill-treating an animal 
will be punished by imprisonment up 
to two years. 

Even if the ill-treatment is uninten¬ 
tional the owner of the animal may be 
imprisoned or fined up to a sum of 150 
marks, and the poor creature he has ill- 
used may be taken from him and housed 
and cared for at his expense. 


GREATER LOVE HATH 
NO MAN 

WHAT JUMA KALENZI DID 

Extraordinary Scene on the 
Banks of the Nile 

THE HERO AND THE CROCODILE 

An Englishman in Egypt has sent 
home to The Times the glorious story 
of Juma Kalenzi, who lives on the banks 
of the Nile at a point where crocodiles 
have taken nine human lives in the 
course of one short year. 

One day, when there was a crowd of 
people on the steamer landing-stage, 
some natives and others noticed a little 
boy called Mataka fall into tlie Nile, 

A crocodile seized him. The crowd 
shouted. Juma Kalenzi heard the com¬ 
motion, and came running to the scene. 
Without hesitation lie jumped from the 
landing-stage and came down on hi; 
feet, with muddy water up to his chin 
He could not swim. 

The Little Waving Arm 

Only Mataka’s little arm could be 
seen, weakly waving. Juma seized it 
and began to pull. The crocodile had 
begun to swim away, holding both the 
boy’s legs firmly in its-jaws. When it 
felt Juma’s tug it turped, lashing the 
waters furiously with its tail. 

Juma might easily have been dragged 
into deeper waters and drowned, but lie 
held on, and even managed to’ drag the 
child and crocodile back a little toward 
the land. 

Then his own little son Salim did a 
brilliant thing. He snatched a spear 
from one of the people gaping on the 
landing-stage and threw it so. accurately 
that liis father was able to catch jt in 
one hand, while still grasping the lialf- 
drowned child with the other. 

A Supreme Effort 

Making a supreme effort, Juma jumped 
up in tlie water and brought the spear 
down on the crocodile’s back. It only 
made a shallow wound in the armour, 
but the force of the blow angered the 
creature and, letting go of Mataka, it 
attacked. Juma, seizing and crushing 
his wrist. 

Juma then quickly:pushed the child 
behind him, back and back into tlie 
shallower water till he judged that 
Mataka was safe ; then lie stooped and 
struck at the lower part of the crocodile 
with the spear. The under-parts of the 
crocodile have no stout armour as the 
back lias, and the pain compelled it to 
let go and retreat. 

The victorious Juma had saved the 
boy’s life, but liis own arm was perman¬ 
ently damaged, and in the struggle he 
had received internal injuries which led to 
a serious operation. Unrewarded, un¬ 
acclaimed, he quietly set off on the 100- 
milc journey to hospital, 

- Mataka .was a stranger to him, and lie 
had risked his life for him. 
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IN OR OUT? 


FREE STATE FACED 
WITH A GRAVE DECISION 

IIow a Republic Would Affect 
the Irish in England 

AN EMPIRE QUESTION TOO 

There is a possibility of another 
General Election in the Irish Free State 
at which the people will be asked to 
decide definitely whether their country 
is to become a Republic and an entirely 
.. separate .State. 

Mr Do Valera lias written to Mr 
J. II. Thomas, the Secretary of State 
for the Dominions, asking what the 
attitude of our Government would be 
to the declaration of an Irish Republic. 

The fact is, of course, that should the 
people of the Irish Free State vote for 
a Republic it would involve thousands of 
people in this country and the rest of 
the Empire in,a very serious position, as 
well as being very unpopular with a large 
body of Irishmen in their own country. 

The Link of Loyalty 

The. link which binds the Empire 
together' is a common loyalty , to the 
Crown, and every Irishman who is a 
Government servant, whether soldier, 
sailor, policeman, or. Civil Servant, 
would be placed in a very unhappy 
position. He would no longer be 
British, but a foreigner, and it would be 
incc'cssary for him to take out papers 6f 
naturalisation, a very costly proceeding, 
or leave the land of his adoption. 

Our laws and those of the Dominions 
restricting the period during which 
citizens of other nations can. stay in 
'their country would apply to all of Irish 
birth, and every visitor from the Free 
State would have to purchase a passport. 

There is also, of course, the question: 
of defence. At present our Navy, 
protects Ireland as well as our own 
country, find our Consuls abroad do not 
ask whether a man is Irish or English 
before they assist him in any emergency. 

What the Free State Has Done 

When our Government made a treaty 
uvitli the Irish Government it insisted 
■on certain provisions with a view to 
giving security to Northern Ireland and 
to giving the people of. the Free State 
■the final, right of appeal to the Privy 
Council. The Irish Parliament has 
'passed a law abolishing this right, and 
has also abolished the necessity for its 
members to take the oath of loyalty 
to the King. The Irish Free State is in 
many ways even now acting as a 
Republic. The British Government, 
'realising how difficult would be the 
position of the thousands of Irishmen 
still loyal to the Empire, has done 
everything possible to postpone a final 
break, and Mr De Valera has all along 
made the running, a running which cool 
thinkers consider to be toward disaster. 

' The establishment of an Irish Republic 
without our consent would break the 
last link o’f a Treaty solemnly signed 
by the two countries, and the Dominions 
would have to be consulted on the future 
attitude' of the British Commonwealth 
toward the Irish Free State. 

A BRONZE LIVINGSTONE 
Beside the Waters He Found 

. A bronze Livingstone, stick in one 
hand, Bible in the other, and field- 
glasses slung at his. side, will be seen, in 
a few months beside the Victoria Falls 
in South Africa. 

The sculptor, Mr Reid Dick, has 
conceived the explorer striding along, a 
fen-feet figure on a seven-feet pedestal, 
so placed that there will-fall on his face 
the spray of the Falls he discovered. 

It is a remarkable statue, full of the 
vigorous spirit of this wandering mis¬ 
sionary, with all his force and courage. 
Picture on page 9 


RUSSIA’S NEW WONDER 

A PALACE AS HIGH AS 
EIFFEL TOWER 

A Chromium-Plated Statue of 
Lenin 60 Yards High 

160 MILLION CUBIC FEET 
OF BUILDING 

Russia has planned for Moscow the 
greatest building in the world. Prob¬ 
ably never since the Tower of Babel 
has one so gigantic been conceived. 

For the greater part of last century 
the Russians were perfecting the great 
church dedicated to the Saviour in 
memory of 1812 and her triumphant 
defeat of a tyrant. Two years ago this 
church with its golden dome was 
blown up, and it is on its site that the 
new Palace of the Soviets is to rise. 

Colossal Sculptures 

The architect has made a model 
showing broad steps leading up to a 
handsome colonnade with a carved 
frieze above it. On the top of this base 
is a square building with colossal 
groups of sculpture projecting at its 
corners, and above this rise four circular 
tiers bearing a strange resemblance to 
a wedding-cake. The front of each of 
these tiers is designed to lead the eye up 
to a huge statue of Lenin, which is to 
be chromium-plated so that it will 
glitter in the sunshine. 

With arms outstretched Lenin will 
look out over the city, and as we think 
of him standing there in solitary grandeur 
we arc reminded of two other great 
statues, that of Liberty, which is about 
90 feet high and faces the world with her 
back to New York, and the Colossus of 
Rhodes, a bronze statue of the sun god, 
105 feet high, which bestrode the mouth 
of the harbour but was overthrown 
by an earthquake 60 years after it was 
set up, lay for centuries in ruins, and 
was eventually sold by the Saracens as 
scrap metal. 

Will It Be Finished ? 

The chromium statue of Lenin is to 
be 180 feet high ; as the building will 
reach nearly 800 feet the whole will 
about equal the height of the Eiffel 
Tower. There are only two buildings 
in the world, New York skyscrapers, 
which exceed this height. 

The ■ total space of the building will 
be 160 million cubic feet, and it will 
contain six assembly rooms, the largest 
capable of seating 20,000 people. It 
will be approached by a great avenue 
leading down from the centre of Moscow. 

It will be a miracle indeed if so 
iiiimense an undertaking as this con¬ 
crete palace is ever finished. 


THE LITTLE PRINCES IN 
THE ABBEY 
A King Found Guilty 

Four and a half centuries after the 
murder of the little princes in the 
Tower science has been able to prove 
beyond a doubt that they were mur¬ 
dered at the instigation of Richard the 
Third, as was always suspected. 

.The bones of the princes, lying in an 
urn behind the tomb of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, where we may all see it, has been 
examined by permission of the Dean of 
Westminster, and it has been estab¬ 
lished that, the guilt of this terrible 
crime is at the door of Richard ■ the 
Third and not, as a new book declared; 
at the door of Henry the Seventh. 

■ The urn was opened in the presence of 
12 people, including the Dean, who, 
■having replaced the bones within it, read 
the Burial Service and rescaled the urn. 

•The guilt of King Richard is estab¬ 
lished by the fixing of the ages of the 
princes at the time of their death. 


LADY VALIANT 
CROSSES OVER 

A Brave and Beautiful 
Woman 

THE GREAT COURAGE OF 
MARY LONGFORD 

A valiant soul has at last laid down 
her burden. 

The story began so happily. Mary 
Longford was born the daughter of an 
earl, and dowered with glowing health, 
which neither rank nor wealth can buy. 
People remember how untiring she was, 
how she enjoyed everything that came 
her way—books, games, travel, and the 
friendships of rich and poor. 

At 22 she married Lord Longford, who 
shared all her tastes so perfectly that 
theirs was an ideal companionship. But 
a short time after the wedding lie had 
to fight in South Africa, where ho was 
wounded and got enteric. The shock 
and anxiety affected her health, which 
gradually gave way to severe arthritis. 

Terrible Suspense 

During the Great War they were 
parted again. He fell wounded leading 
his men at Gallipoli, and for a year ho 
was reported simply as missing. At last 
the terrible suspense ended in the certain 
knowledge of his death. 

Bravely she devoted herself to doing 
as far as possible 'what he would have 
done for their six children. 

When she was a cripple, and but for 
her will power would have been bed¬ 
ridden, she kept goal for her children 
while they played hockey, a crutch 
under her arm. She took them twice a 
year to their Irish home, when sub¬ 
marines were making this journey 
dangerous, and through all the terrors 
of the rebellion. She was a gentle, 
nervous woman, but she forced herself 
to behave as if she had nerves of steel. 
Her children remember her as a cheerful 
playmate and a staunch believer in 
doing your duty. 

She looked after her tenants. She 
built cottages. Although hardly ever 
free from pain, she never spared herself, 

Now her children arc grown up and 
her task is finished. Her friends say 
that in the last weeks of her life she 
seemed to rest and be glad, because a 
long, long struggle was ending. 

A Noble Example 

A tew weeks ago her doctor told her 
that she had not long to live, and it 
seemed to those who loved her (says a 
friend of hers) that she was not sorry 
when she realised that the long struggle 
was nearly over. She said her life was 
useless, as she could do nothing for other 
people, hut she has done a great deal by 
setting a noble example of pain uncom¬ 
plainingly borne, and in showing how 
such difficulties as hers can be overcome. 

She never had any self-pity; she never 
became self-absorbed, but was always 
ready to take the most intense interest 
in the lives of other people. Lord Long¬ 
ford was noted for his bravery, and if, 
as we believe, " the courage that bears 
and the courage that dares arc really one 
and the same,” she proved herself to be 
a wife who was worthy of him. 


MARRIED 100 YEARS 

Two people in Yugo-Slavia have just 
celebrated the hundredth anniversary of 
their wedding. They were married at 18, 

Theirs must surely be a record; and 
Stoyan and Yolka Dimitriyevitch have 
appeared on the most important page 
of Tile Times, as if they were Prime 
Ministers, or King and Queen. But 
what are they ? 

They arc cultivators, and they live 
in -the village of Klinova. The man who 
works in the city may have an easier 
life than the one who works on the land, 
but lie seldom lives to celebrate the hun¬ 
dredth anniversary of his wedding. 

. It is pleasant to know that the couple 
arc in good health. 


AFTER WORK 

Dopolavoro and Nach 
Der Arbeit 

A THING WORTH DOING 

We are glad to know that Chancellor 
Hitler has already initiated in his new 
Germany a good thing which has done 
much for the new Italy, the After-Work 
institution. 

In Italy it is called Dopolavoro ; in 
Germany Nach der Arbeit, or N.D.A. 
for short. Its work is to care for and 
brighten the leisure of the worker: 
that time after work which is increasing 
as working hours decrease. 

It is impossible to exaggerate its 
importance. Work is a large part of life, 
but it is not well to devote thought and 
organisation to working hours while 
neglecting the provision of means to 
make leisure of the utmost possible 
value to the individual. 

Amazing Success 

In Italy the Dopolavoro movement 
has reached every town and province 
and brought light and culture to the 
remotest village. . 

Let it not be thought that the insti¬ 
tution is dry-as-dust, or what is some¬ 
times called highbrow. Every possible 
source of legitimate amusement is laid 
under contribution. The radio, the 
drama, the opera, music, dancing, 
clubs, gymnasia, siglit-sccing, travel, 
languages, literature—all alike arc made 
available to the humblest, Bands and 
orchestral societies flourish. Travelling 
theatres and film vans give indoor and 
outdoor performances for the multitude. 

A flourishing newspaper devoted solely 
to Dopolavoro news has built up an 
■ enormous circulation. Those who are 
surprised at the comparatively small 
number of Italian wireless licences are 
not aware that the radio is free to a 
great section of the community.. 

Free Amusement 

The Nazis of Germany are to work 
on the same lines. The highest quality of 
entertainment is to be made free to the 
German workers. Dr Ley, the head of 
the movement, declares that nothing 
less than the best is good enough for the 
German worker. 

That is well said, for in matters of 
entertainment and culture, as in industry, 
the best is the only quality that should 
be tolerated ; anything less is waste of 
material and squandering of life. 

In Germany, as in Italy, there arc to 
be travelling theatres and travelling 
film vans, served by great artists and 
the best pictures. , 

No class barriers arc to divide the 
wage-earner and the great performer. 

Who can doubt that After-Work will 
succeed in Germany as in Italy ? We 
see that the great tenor Signor Gigli 
is giving a free concert at Berlin to raise 
funds for the Winter Relief scheme. It 
is the fortune of great movements to call 
out tire best in us. 


Things Said 

The more I read of trials the less I 
understand them. Dean of Chichester 
Civilisation has reached a stage when 
it’ can destroy itself. ' Lord Arnold 
The League will never see us again 
until the last vestige of discrimination is 
removed. : Herr Hitler 

I believe the founder of the Boy 
Scouts will go down to posterity as the 
greatest man of his day. Lord Raglan 
There is great danger that tire gin 
palace will be replaced by the drug 
palace. Sir Bruce Bruce-Porter 

If rumour is true there will in time 
be a Fruit Marketing Board. 

President of Farmers Union 
We give up trying to understand 
Economics now that wc know that too 
much of everything means, hard times. 

DuQln Opinion 
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Steam and Sails at Sea • A Skilful Ploughman • The Forest Riders 



Steaming For Home—Trawlers returning to port In the early morning after spending many 
arduous hours out at sea on the herring fishing grounds. 





Sails at Sea—Happily there are a few fine old ships like this still making journey across the 
seven seas to remind us of the romantic days of sails at sea. 



X ' 


A Straight Furrow—The skill of the ploughman In making a straight furrow is wellillustrated The Forest Riders—This quiet autumn scene, showing riders among the bracken, was 
in this picture taken during ploughing matches at Sldmouth, down in Devon. photographed within twelve miAes of London City, on the Epping Road near Loughton. 
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THE TERRIBLE TOLL 
OF THE ROAD 

3061 DEATHS IN SIX 
MONTHS 

304 Children Under Ten Killed 
in Safest Period of the Year 

SERIOUS CYCLIST CASUALTIES 

The Ministry of Transport has made 
a special Return of the Road Deaths of 
the first six months of this year. 

It shows that there, were 3061 such 
deaths during that period in Great 
Britain, 1581 of them being pedestrians 
arid 1444 persons either riding in or 
drawing vehicles. 

From other reports we know that in 
the first nine months of the year England 
and Wales had no fewer than 4688 killed 
and 151,396 injured. 

Two very important facts have been 
overlooked in the reports of this Return. 
The Return relates to a period of bad 
trade, with many vehicles, especially trade 
vehicles, in less than normal use; and 
the first half of the year is the safer half, 
because the heavy holiday deaths occur 
after Juno 30. 

The number of deaths of those driving 
all sorts of vehicles, or of passengers on 
vehicles, is of special interest: 

Motorist drivers . .. .. 628 

Motorist passengers . 256 

Pedal cyclists. 520 

Others .. .. .. ....... -10 

14-14 

Motor-cyclists and their pillion-riders 
suffered terribly. The’628 drivers in¬ 
cluded no fewer than 51,]. motor-cyclists, 
arid the 256 passengers included 73 
pillion-riders. 

The peril of cycling in existing con¬ 
ditions is shown by the heavy return of 
520 killed in six months. The year, it 
is to be feared, will reveal about one in 
six of all the killed. 

Pity the Pedestrian 

The pedestrian deaths happened in 
many ways ; 47 were killed on foot¬ 
paths ; 857 in crossing the road ; 69 
in'stepping Off the kerb ; 314 in running 
into the roadway; 84 in walking along 
the road. 

Little children between five and ten 
suffered badly ; 184 boys and 120 girls 
being killed. Old people, it is shown, 
now venture out at great peril. 

As to causes, the Return says : “ It 

is notoriously difficult for the police 
to obtain reliable evidence about speed.” 
In only 265 of 2963 accidents analysed 
was excessive speed " recorded.” Quite 
so. Drivers rarely admit speed after an 
accident. We have, however, the evidence 
of our own eyes and of common sense. 

Unfortunately, the present Return 
relates to deaths only; many of the 
hundreds of thousands of injured arc 
maimed for life, and the causes of their 
sufferings are only less important than 
the causes of road deaths. 

WILLIAM PARSONS 
PREACHES A SERMON 
And Has a Good Collection 

Children were just leaving their school 
and rushing out into the road at Polity - 
clun in Wales the other day when a 
horse attached to a milk float took 
fright and bolted in their direction. 

Men and women in the street saw the 
danger and yelled and waved their hands 
to warn the children to get out of the way. 

But William Parsons, a lad of 17, did 
more. Failing to catch the horse’s 
bridle he hurled himself into the float 
as it was passing and crawled along till 
he had got hold of the reins, managing 
to pull the horse up within fifty yards 
of the children. 

Who knows how many young lives he 
saved that day ? His quick courage has 
been rewarded by a silver watch and £5 
from the Carnccie Hero Fund. 


WHAT OF THE SAAR? 

Germany Wants It Now 

ONE OF THE CHANCES TO 
HELP GOOD FEELING 

POINTS OF PEACE 

If is now generally recognised that 
the peace of Europe cannot be main¬ 
tained unless flic territorial clauses of 
the four Peace Treaties, dictated after 
the war to Germany, Austria, Hungary, 
and Bulgaria, are amended. 

The process of amendment is difficult, 
but it must be faced. 

Among the territorial arrangements 
made by the Treaty of Versailles is 011c 
that is provided with its own solution, 
the question of the Saar Basin, 

The district of the Saar lies between 
Lorraine (restored to France after the 
war) and Oldenburg. It measures some 
50 miles aci'oss from north-west to south¬ 
east, and covers about 770 square miles. 
This small area has a population of 
about 800,000 people, so that if has over 
1000 to tlie square mile. 

Rich in Coal 

Busy people they are, for the Saar 
Basin is rich in coal, and Germans they 
are, for the most part. 

The Peace Treaty placed the Saar 
under the government of the League of 
Nations until 1934, with a provision 
that in that year Jhe future of the area 
is to lie decided by popular vote. At 
the plebiscite the population will lie 
entitled to vote for three forms of 
government: i 

1. The continuance of League of Nations 
con (ml. 

2. Union with Germany. 

3 - Union with Franco.' 

There is no doubt that the vole will 
go to Germany. It is understood, how¬ 
ever, that Chancellor Hitler is pressing 
for file anticipation of the plebiscite : 
for immediate restoration of tlie district 
to Germany, and Signor Mussolini sup¬ 
ports this. 

If such a restoration works for peace, 
why not make it at once ? 

Another point is that under the 
treaty the splendid coalmines of the 
Saar became the property of the French 
Government, Germany having the right 
to buy them back upon approved terms 
after 1935. This, too, might well be 
settled forthwith by direct negotiation 
between the two countries. 


THE GREAT GOSPEL OF 
SHARING 

Two Friends Practise It 

[Tow fine a tiling friendship can be 
lias just been shown once again by two 
Russian friends, the poet Ivan Bunin 
and the great pliilos&plicr and novelist 
'Mercjkowsky. 

Both men have been living in Paris 
since tlie Russian revolution drove 
them from tlicir own country, and botli 
had been recommended as candidates 
for the Nobel Prize for literature. 

As neither of them is young and botli 
are living in tlie most abject poverty, 
this naturally meant a good deal to 
them. Whoever was going to get the 
prize, the other could not but suffer a 
poignant disappointment. 

So the two old friends agreed that if 
either of them won the award he would 
share it equally with the other. It was 
Ivan Bunin on whom the choice fell, 
and within ten minutes of receiving the 
Stockholm telegram telling him of the 
fact lie had rung up Iris friend to say 
“ they ” were now rich and relieved 
henceforth front all material worries. 

Never before could a Nobel Prize 
winner have been as happy as lie must 
have been at that moment. As the 
German proverb says, “ A shared grief is 
but half a grief; a shared joy is a 
doubled joy.” 


BOOKS FOR BOYS 

Volumes of Fact 
and Fiction 

ENGINEERING, HOBBIES, 
AND STORIES 

There is a splendid assortment of books 
for boys which will make excellent pre¬ 
sents this Christmas. Every kind of boy 
seems to be catered for, and the well- 
known annuals contain both fact and 
fiction of the best sort. 

All boys arc thrilled by anything 
connected with engineering, and the 
Modern Boy’s Book of Engineering 
(7s 6d) is the best of its kind, profusely 
illustrated. Every phase of engineering 
seems to be dealt with, including the 
birth of a giant liner, building a jungle 
railway, cutting a canal through a 
mountain, running a train, harnessing 
Niagara, and building a pipe-line. 

How Signals Work 

Another volume that will thrill boys 
is'the Modern-Boy’s Annual (Cs). Here 
again the engineering instinct is admir¬ 
ably catered for, and we find a descrip¬ 
tion of how signals work, blind flying, 
hill-climbing by motor-car, filming flic 
news, marvels of the flying acrobats, the 
wonders of speed, the marvels of the 
telephone, and so on. 

A book of more general interest is 
Every Boy’s Hobby Annual (6s). Here 
we find descriptions of things'to make, 
and information about stamp-collecting, 
with explanatory drawings of all sorts 
of things difficult to understand. 

For fliose whose taste lies more in the 
direction of fiction there are other 
volumes like the Champion Annual (6s). 
Hero is a book crammed with splendid 
stories and magnificently illustrated. 
There are stories dealing with school 
life, secret service, mysteries of the sea, 
the romance of the air, adventures 
among the Redskins, and so on. But it 
is not all fiction, for there arc articles 
on mountain-climbing, athletics, motor¬ 
cycles, football, cricket, and unusual 
jobs, with a thrilling school comedy 
which can be played. 

Suggestions For Scouts ■ 

Another volume well crammed with 
fiction as well as with fact is the British 
Boy’s Annual (5s). The stories cover 
every hoy’s interest, and one is a long 
story forming almost a book in itself. 
We arc shown how to teach our dog 
tricks, information is given on emergency 
bridges and boats, with practical sug¬ 
gestions for the Scout, and there is 
other useful and interesting information. 

Finally, there is that favourite of all 
boys, Chums Annual (12s 6d). Hero is 
enough reading matter to last a boy 
twelve months. There arc 768 pages, 
with hundreds of illustrations, several 
long stories, many short stories and a 
number of articles. 

A FORTUNE FOR A 
FUTURE GENIUS 
Squaring the Circle 

Bela Kristovics lias died in Ru¬ 
mania, leaving most of bis large fortune 
to whoever solves the problem of 
squaring the circle. 

As most schoolboys know, and most 
grown-ups have forgotten, the area of 
a circle is equal to the square of the 
radius multiplied by 3 - i4i592, and so 
on, ad infinitum. This decimal has been 
worked out to many hundreds of places, 
but mathematicians know that it lias no 
definite end. 

The son of Bela Kristovics has con¬ 
tested the will, but the Rumanian 
courts have upheld it on tlie ground that 
it is not known whether the squaring of 
the circle may not be eventually solved. 
It may be no more impossible than 
flying or television at one time appeared. 

The son is, however, given leave to 
appeal from this decision at the end of 
fifty years 1 
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AN ECHO FROM A 
CRUISE 

STORY OF B-P’s PEACE 
SHIP 

Polish Jadviga in Search ol a 
Girl Guide 

SOS THAT FOUND HER 

A C.N. reader, who was one of the 65c 
fortunate people who went with Lord and Lud.v 
Baden-Powcll last summer to visit Scouts and; 
Guides in lands round the Baltic, sends us this 
story about a Polish Girl Scout. 

Jadviga ICreutzingcr travelled many 
miles from her home to reach Gdynia, 
the seaport where the English Scouts 
and Guides from the Calgaric were to , 
spend a few hours. She was there on the 
quayside to welcome the visitors with 
songs and shouting.' Jadviga showed 
her guests the sights of Gdynia,' a 
flourishing seaport known as a mush¬ 
room town because it lias, sprung up in 
eight years on a site that was once a 
sandy waste. 

Jadviga helped the visitors with tlicir 
shopping, and then she took a party to 
lunch at an attractive open-air restaur¬ 
ant, gay with flowers and fountains. 
Afterwards a Girl Scout camp, close to 
the seashore, was visited. 

A Guide is Courteous 

Then, as the Sun went down, Jadviga 
stood again on. the quayside to wave 
Goodbye. Just as the Calgaric was ,' 
moving slowly away an English Guide ., 
took olf her tic arid threw it overboard. ! 
It landed safely at Jadviga’s feet, and 1 
she looked up and smiled and waved hot 
neat grey beret. • . 

Jadviga did not know the name of lire 1 
English Guide who threw the tie, but she ,! 
tried lier best to find out. She wrote to 
another Guide who went 011 the cruise, 
arid this is what she said : 

" Do you know perhaps the name and 
address of the Guide who threw mo her 
tic from tlie ship saying farewell ? It 
was quite before tlie ship did part. 1 
should be so fond of writing her in order 
to thank her for the pretty souvenir.” 
Then Jadviga went on to thank her 
English friend for lier letter, and added ; 

” It’s true I waited for any news from 
England, because you have all been so 
kind that I really lost my heart. But 
you left us so very quickly, you spent 
only some hours on our seashore, and 
you went away to see other countries 
and to learn other people. So it is quite 
natural that you could forget those 
whom you saw nearly first.” 

Jadviga is Happy 

Out of 650 Scouts and Guides on board 
the Calgaric Jadviga’s English friend 
did not know the address of the Guide 
who threw tlie tie, but she thought of a 
way to get it. She put an advertisement 
in a Guido paper and waited. Five 
weeks went by, then one day a letter 
arrived saying that quite by chance the 
advertisement had caught the right eye. 

So now Jadviga is happy. 


MASTER OF MANY ARTS 

xV man who has been compared with 
the great artists of the Renaissance lias 
left us. He was Mr Anning Bell, who 
in his 70 years made himself master of 
many arts. 

His pictures are in the Tate Gallery, 
in tlie Luxembourg, and in many other 
provincial and foreign galleries. His 
mosaics decorate the Ilorniman Museum 
and Westminster Cathedral. His stained- 
glass windows are in several of our 
churches, the last lie designed being the 
Shakespeare Memorial window for the 
new Manchester Reference Library, 
sketches for which were shown in the 
Academy this year. ■ 

It is good that he left so much to the 
world, for all liis work has a charm and 
individuality that add to tlie richness 
•of art. 
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which stranded a few years ago 
when being used ns a fur carrier, 
has been seen frozen in the ice 
near Wainwright, Alaska, having 
drifted from Victoria Land. 






Food supplies failing in their 
forest home a herd of wild 
boars descended on the Polish 
town of Kepno, causing great 
excitement when they appeared 
in the market-place. 

m 


Cape Chelyuskin 




A Russian expedition just re¬ 
turned to Leningrad reports 
having found at CnpcChelyuskin 
a diary written by a lost member 
of Amundsen’s 1919 Arctic 
expedition. The pencilled notes 
can be clearly read, 


ALL NIGHT AND NO DAY 
The line of the Arctic 
night will reach its south¬ 
ernmost limit next week 
and nearly the whole of 
Greenland is in darkness 
for 21 hours each day. 


ATLANTIC 


I Tropic of Capricorn 


The Sun’s Farthest South 

On December 22 the Sun reaches its extreme 
Southern limit over the Tropic of Capricorn, 
and, as a.few days pass before the Sun seems 
to move North again, it is called the Winter 
Solstice, or “ Sun stands still.” December 22 
is the longest day South-of the Equator and the 
shortest day North 



AFRICAN BANANAS 


The . cultivation of 


bananas is a trade which 

is rapidly developing in 


the British Cameroons. 


It is said that exports 


for this year will exceed 


a million hunches. 




saa£ 



AIR MAIL EXTENSION 
The organised airway 
from London is gradually 
reaching out toward 
Australia. Anew 1500- 
miles section is in 
operation,from Rangoon 
to Singapore, enabling 
mails from London to 
reach Singapore within 
ten days. 


MOUNTAIN WHEAT 
Agriculture is to be 
developed on the castem 
Pamirs following suc¬ 
cessful tests by Soviet 
experts, who have raised 
wheat crops at a height 
of 12,000 feet in South¬ 
ern Turkestan. 





AUSTRALIA 




PA C I F IC 


TOO MANY SHEEP 
Sheep-farmers in Patagonia are 
finding great difficulty in dis¬ 
posing of their (locks, and unless 
conditions improve 200,000 
sheep may have to be destroyed 
in the near future. 


S0METHLNG LIKE HAILSTONES 
During a violent cloudburst 
which caused great losses on 
farms in the Upper Biggarsbcrg 
region of Natal it is said that 
some hailstones were as big as 
breakfast cups. 


DESTRUCTIVE WOMBATS 
Farmers in eastern Gippslnnd, 
Victoria,arc engaged ina struggle 
against hordes of wombats which 
arc devouring crops. These little 
marsupials are expert tunnellers 
and burrow beneath the fences. 



,1Gippsland 


WITH FOUR SNAKES IN 
MID-AIR 

A Pilot’s Adventure 

While flying a Moth plane over the 
mountainous and treacherous country 
in New Guinea a pilot Was horrified to 
sec a writhing snake in the cockpit. 

He was returning from Salamoa to 
Wau - when he felt something brush 
against his coat. Turning round, he 
saw a large snake working its way 
toward the controls, It was too late to 
return to Salamoa, and the ground was 
far too mountainous for a forced 
landing, so he picked up a spanner and 
made a swing at the reptile's head. 
He hit it and replaced his spanner with 
a sigh of relief, only to find that there 
were three more snakes on the other 
side of him. 

The rest of the journey was a night¬ 
mare, as the country is the most 
difficult to fly over, full of air-pockets, 
and needing constant vigilance and 
concentration. The pilot, however, had 
to fly with one hand on the controls 
and the other keeping the snakes at 
bay with a spanner. 

lie reached Wau in record time (he 
also left the plane in record time when 
he arrived there) and went for help. 

When the snakes were killed it was 
found that they were a species of small 
python very common in New Guinea, 
and also that they are harmless ; but 
the pilot, seeing them in mid-air, had no 
time to find that out. 


BUFFALOES GO SOUTH 

When the grass became brown and 
dry in the : prairie States of America 
instinct told a buffalo herd in Oklahoma 
that it was 1 time to migrate South. in 
search of green grass and warmth. 

The leader started off, followed by 
the herd of sixty. They paid no heed to 
fences, but trampled them down. 

It took all the cowboys of the neigh¬ 
bourhood nearly nine hours to round up 
these migrating buffaloes and persuade 
them to winter in Oklahoma 


WITCHCRAFT IN THE 
WEST 

Something Up the Chimney 

A father and his daughter, when 
motoring in the West of' England, 
were attracted by the appearance of 
an old cottage. On being invited to 
look inside they noticed at once a fine 
old ppen fireplace. 

The young girl peered up the chimney 
to see the blue sky at the top, and, 
looking more closely, . saw something 
hanging in the chimney. 

They were told that about fifty years 
ago there was a succession of calves 
born dead on the farm, a misfortune 
which is one of the - trials of a dairy 
farmer’s life. This series of mischances 
was attributed to witchcraft. 

The Wise Woman of the village was 
consulted, and on her advice a bullock’s 
heart was obtained and sundry needles 
stuck into it. This heart was then 
hung high up in the smoky chimney, 
where it still remains. 


GOOD NEWS FROM 
NEW ZEALAND 

Arrests for drunkenness in New 
Zealand last year were the lowest for 
any year since 1878. 

This good news was recently an¬ 
nounced in a report submitted to the 
New Zealand Parliament by the De¬ 
partment of Justice. 

During the past ten years there has 
been a steady decrease in the number of 
persons convicted in New Zealand 
courts for drunkenness. In 1932 there 
were. 818 fewer convictions than in 1931. 


THE PAPER GIANT 

The biggest paper machine in the 
world is being made at Bury for an 
English manufacturer. 

It will make 1000 tons a week of 
newsprint paper in the enormous width 
of 320 inches, nearly five times the 
height of a man. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS FOR 
THE BLIND 
Greetings in Braille 

Christmas cards that blind people 
will really enjoy receiving is the latest 
exccllentidea from the National Institute 
for the Blind. 

There arc about a dozen designs to 
choose from, mostly of vases of flowers 
in- deep relief, with fragrant leaves in 
the space behind them and perforations 
to allow their scent to come through. 

These cards, made by Raphael Tuck, 
vary in price from id to is 6d, and 
the Institute offers to put a Braille inset 
free in any card with a message and the 
name of the-sender. 

Anyone who cannot buy those cards 
locally can got them from the Institute 
Headquarters at 224, Great Portland 
Street, London, W.i. 


TEACHERS NOT TRAFFIC 
“ PILOTS 

The Home Office lias suggested that 
London teachers should make themselves 
responsible for the safety of children 
coming to and going home from .school 
in the streets adjoining their schools. 

At a conference on the matter the 
teachers refused to accept such a 
grave responsibility. The Homo Office 
has abandoned the plan, but we hope it 
will not forget that about a thousand 
children are killed in our streets yearly. 


GLASGOW LEADS • 

We have told of special concerts for 
children in Leeds, Bristol, and London ; 
and now comes a letter from a Glasgow 
schoolgirl which puts her city at the 
head of such enterprise. 

For in Glasgow, she tells us, there are 
not only special Saturday morning con¬ 
certs for children, but in certain second¬ 
ary schools concerts arc included in the 
ordinary time-table and cost nothing 
extra, though they are held in St 
Andrew’s Hall and the Scottish Orchestra 
is engaged for them. 


THE TIPPLER GOING 
HOME 

A Two-in-the-Morning 
Nuisance 

A new and intolerable burden is being 
laid upon doctors. 

Lord Horder said at a medical con¬ 
ference the other day that doctors were 
being asked with more and, more fre¬ 
quency to go to police stations to try 
to justify the. position of an old patient 
who had been accused of driving a 
motor-car under the influence of the 
alcohol which is so bad for you. 

As 2 o’clock on Sunday morning is 
a favourite time for these interruptions 
Lord Horder tries to spend the week-end 
out of town. 

1 It is bad enough that a busy doctor 
should be called out of bed to attend 
cases of illness, but. it is intolerable 
that a medical man should be dragged 
from well-earned rest because some tip¬ 
pler hopes to be saved by cunning 
from his disgrace. 

SOAP FOR THE BIRDS 
And Their Own 
Christinas Card 

Having rejoiced over the Act that 
frees wild birds from the cage, it seems 
strange to wax- enthusiastic over a 
tit, a robin, and a goldfinch sent to us 
in a box only six inches by three. 

But let any reader buy just such a 
box for is 3d, and he will see why we 
welcome this new idea. Inside are three 
tablets of soap, each with the picture of 
a tit, a robin, or a goldfinch in, beautiful 
colours. We are told that the picture is 
visible till the tablet is used up. 

This soap, made by Ex-Servicemen, is 
the latest idea of the Royal Society for 
the Protection of Birds at 82, Victoria 
Street, S.W.i, the only place where it 
can be bought. At the same time 
we advise the buying of another little 
bird (a chaffinch this time) which is the 
Christmas card sold by the society. 
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Your Opportunity 

There are two classes of people 
in every country—those who 
keep its honour bright and those 
who spoil its name. You may 
belong to either. 

It does not matter who you 
are, whether you are rich or poor. 
Poor boys are in the Cabinet to¬ 
day through their own efforts. 

You are making your future 
now. As you think now, as you 
act now, as you use your time 
now, so you will be grown up. 

If you want to fail in your life, 
to disappoint yourself and those 
who love you, to give your 
country nothing back for all it 
has given to you, you need not 
trouble. Thousands can give you 
a recipe for failure. Here is one : 

A careless school life. Wasted evenings. 
Bad reading. An insatiable desire for sport 
or amusement, hiving from 15 to 20 
without a definite idea of what you are 
going to do with your life. 

That is a recipe for a useless 
life which has never been known 
to fail. If you want to succeed in 
your life, to make your father 
and mother proud of you, to have 
your comrades proucl in years to 
come that they were at school 
with you, to make your country’s 
reputation higher still throughout 
the world, you, can make your 
success sure now. Thousands can 
give you a recipe for success. 
Here is one: 

• A well-spent youth. H gal thy amuse¬ 
ments. Evenings of recreation and study. 
Good reading and companions. A definite 
idea of what you mean to be, and a belief 
that you will be what you make yourself. 

You cannot have all the books 
you want ; you cannot stay at 
school, perhaps, as long as you 
should. But you can have know¬ 
ledge, the most interesting and 
powerful thing in the world ; and 
with knowledge, hardly anything 
is impossible to a boy who means 
to get on. Nothing is so winning 
as knowledge and enthusiasm 
hand in hand. “ As you think, so 
you are,” says the man of science. 
As you are in boyhood so will 
your manhood be. 

Why, then, if our success 
depends upon ourselves, do so 
many fail ? Well, there are many 
kinds of failure. A few, very 
few, fail through circumstances 
beyond their control ; some fail 
through lack of concentration, 
through being unable to fit them¬ 
selves to circumstances, or to look 
far forward ; others' fail through 
sluggishness, indifference, or bad 
character. But in nearly all 
cases failure may be traced to 
one thing—to boys or girls shut¬ 
ting their eyes to their oppor¬ 
tunities. Everywhere opportunity 
is round about them and they do 
not see it. Often it is near when 
they think it far away. 

You can be what you make up 
your mind to be, if you make up 
your mind that it depends on you. 



The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



The Great Three 

r J’HE Chancellor of the Exchequer 
has lately been speaking of the 
great saving trinity. 

They are the Post Office Savings 
Bank, the National Savings Certifi¬ 
cates, and the Trustee Savings Banks. 

Altogether they hold for the people 
£1000,000,000—a thousand million 
pounds of savings. It is the golden 
rock on which our' national finance 
is firmly built, and it stands for the 
strength and independence of our 
national character. 

© 

The Shabby Post Office 

suppose New Cross is one of the 
slummicst bits of London, and 
the post office wc noticed there the 
other day is as shabby as anything else. 

Could not the Post Office give work 
to some of our idle men by building 
a decent office and setting a better 
example ? 

It is wonderful how one good Corner 
brings another, and even New Cross 
might soon begin to hope. 

© 

A Bit of Scotland 

p ^ pretty story is told about the 
Royal Scot, the train which has 
been advertising English travel by 
touring Canada and the United States. 

A family made a journey of 120 
miles so that their children, aged ten 
and eight, might sec a train from 
“ the Old Country.” 

More moving, perhaps, was the visit 
of an elderly couple who said they 
wanted " to touch a piece of Scot¬ 
land.” They had not seen their native 
land since the Boer War. 

Docs it seem strange that these 
homesick exiles should become senti¬ 
mental about unfeeling metal? The 
swords and shields of the old heroes 
were nothing else, and no one has ever 
made fun of a son’s veneration for his 
father’s armour.. 

To hundreds of Britons over the 
sea the Royal Scot has been much 
more than an iron horse. . 

© 

What Sort of Houses? 

0 UR Minister of Health, Sir Hilton 
Young, has just declared with 
complacency that in the 12 months 
ended in September private builders 
turned out 169,100 houses. 

i He said nothing of the quality of 
the houses, and wc do not suppose he 
has inspected them all, any more than 
wc have. Wc are able to say with 
confidence, however, that too many of 
them are no credit to British soil. 
Rarely arc they well designed, or built 
of the best materials, or turned the 
right way to the Sun, or provided with 
a good working kitchen. . 

We think Sir Hilton will agree with 
us that our Ministry of Health ought 
not to endorse, even by silence, the 
view that anything is good enough for 
a poor man’s home. 


Wonderland 

yiiROUGii some little grey back 
streets of London not far from 
the Embankment one dreary afternoon 
lately went a C.N. friend, 

Not a breath of living green was to 
be seen, only rows of dingy houses. 

And then suddenly,- so she said, she 
seemed to come on spring. A group 
of little children were playing Red 
Riding Hood. There was the wolf, 
there was Grandmother, and Red 
Riding Hood all happy with excite¬ 
ment, for both onlookers and actors 
were lost in a joyful wonderland far 
from dreary streets. 

What a living magic there is in this 
strange possession of imagination so 
strong in childhood, and how glorified 
a little street may be where it dwells 1 
© 

Tip-Cat 

JyjEw Rulers for Newfoundland, says 
a news heading. The Government 
is going to be on new lines. 

0 

Mushrooms were plentiful this year. 
So wc gathered. 

0 

A naturalist reports the discovery 
of a fish with hands. Only on a 
small scale, 

0 

A ukulele has been stolen from a 
house in Surrey. Have they looked 
in next-door’s dustbin ? 

0 

A book has been written on All You 
Want to Know About Money. All 
most people 
want to know 
is how to get it. 
0 

An ex-window 
cleaner has 
become a man¬ 
aging director. 
Knew how to 
shine. 

0 

A LADY has 
written an 
article on how 
to care for your 
nails. Perhaps she can give us some 
finger lips. , 

0 

A Nobel Prize winner has shared liis 
prize with a friend. Truly.. a 
Nobclman. ' 

0 

'J'iie Times is asking why Plus Fours 
are given so ridiculous a name. 
Surely because they are so ridiculous. 

.« 

The Broadcaster 

C.N. Calling the World 
ole Cubs in the Midlands have 
kept their Dispensary for Sick 
Animals supplied with bottles and jars 
for two years. 

Educational films are to be allowed 
free circulation in all countries. 
giet of £30,000 from someone 
unknown has made possible a 
new Methodist Hall at Highgate. 
JUST AN IDEA 
Does not half the trouble with the world 
come from the fad that, though we be¬ 
come masters of Earth, air, and sea, we 
have not yet learned to master ourselves ? 


Peler Puck 
Wants to Know 



If basket-makers 
have rush orders 


The Far-Off Call 

A call I heard sound faint and 
far away 

From the last hill where I shall 
leave my load; 

But not too swiftly must I seek 
the road 

From whence it came, impatient 
to obey. 

I must not think the day has 
been too long 

Lest from the plough I, wearied, 
drop my hand 

And leave half-furrowed my small 
plot of land, 

Greeting Tomorrow with too glad 
a song. 

I must not dwell too muck on 
him who waits, 

But yet contain my beating 
heart, my will, 

Or I shall climb too eagerly the hill, 
Too early seek the opening of 
the gates. 

■yuRN, coward heart ; upon the 
way you’ve come 
Your cloak is trailing; wear it 
yet awhile. 

Go back ; you climb too soon the 
first-found stile, 

Too greedy are you for the hills of 
home. Marjorie Wilson 

© 

Knight of Old 

By Our Country Girl 

LIe lies with folded hands, 

The knight of stone, 

In this new world of ours 
Left all alone. 

The laws he served have 
passed, 

Gone is the pomp and power 
That was the king’s. 

A city has devoured 
His village street; 

Where stood his castle walls 
The railways meet. 

y\RE all things new and strange ? 

Is nothing here 
Alive and true and strong 
That he held dear ? 

Air yes, not all things pass ; 

And I today 

Have taught my child the prayer 
He used to say. 

© 

The Flocks of Fear 

r \n the cold hillsides of mistrust 
Their watch the nations keep. 
Their flocks are fears, and ancient 
wraiths, 

And doubts that will not sleep. 

Look up, you shepherd nations I 
Look 

Into the kinder skies. 

Fling down your staffs of bitter¬ 
ness, 

Forget your flocks, arise ! 

Still with unchanging radiance 
The Christ Star does appear, 
And still the heavenly choirs 
speak 

To all that care to hear. 

P ollow the Star I Delay no more 
Your bitter vigils cease, 

Arid let it guide your feet at lasl 
To fellowship and peace. 

Eleanor Begbie 
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Keeping His Head above water 


THE DUTY OF GOOD 
EUROPEANS 

WHERE EAST AND 
WEST MEET 

The Reality of Competition 
From the Far East 

EUROPE THE LEADER 

By a Political Correspondent 

Japan has just passed this country as 
the chief exporter of cottons in the world. 

The reality of Japanese competition 
in industry increasingly arrests the 
attention of European business men and 
statesmen. Here the subject is raised 
in Parliament and urgent voices are 
beard from Lancashire. 

In Germany Chancellor Hitler, in his 
latest declarations, tells the world that 
Europe would be mad to indulge in war, 
even while its economic foundations are 
threatened by Eastern progress. 

Mussolini’s Advice 

In Italy Mussolini points out that 
Japanese cheap silk is being sold even 
in Como, so famous for its silk goods, 
and that it is the duty of European 
nations to pull together and not waste 
their strength in futile conflicts. 

The goods of East and West are 
meeting and competing in every market. 
Japan is offering her textiles, her cloth¬ 
ing, her earthenware, her metal and 
rubber goods at prices which the Euro¬ 
pean producer cannot rival, One hears 
of Japanese cotton shirts offered at about 
sixpence. At the recent International 
Cotton' Conference in Alsace a Belgian 
speaker said Japanese cloth was sold in 
South Africa at 5d a yard, though the 
yarn alone would cost a British manu¬ 
facturer nearly 6d. Other nations, he 
said, had to meet the competition of 
Japan, whose mills worked 120 hours a 
week on cheap labour. The Japanese 
delegate declared that the mills of his 
country, made " fair profits,” and that 
he .could see no reason to raise tlicir 
export prices. 

Japan’s Cotton Lead 

What well-informed people have been 
anticipating for some years has become 
a reality. Japan has in 1933 taken the 
lead of Lancashire in the cotton trade 1 

As recently as 1928 we exported 3866 
million yards of cotton textiles as com¬ 
pared with Japan’s 1418 million yards. 

In the first eight months of this year 
we exported 1549 million yards against 
Japan's 1568 million yards. 

Yet we have only to go back to the 
years before the war to find that at that 
time Lancashire had an enormous lead, 
not only over Japan, but over Japan and 
France and Germany put together. In 
fact, in the old days it was Lancashire 
so easily first that our cotton spindles 
ranked in number with those of all the rest 
of the world. 

Cheap Labour and Organisation 

There is no doubt that Japan in the 
cotton.trade has the advantage not only 
in cheap labour but in vastly superior 
organisation. Our own industry works 
in many different parts, worked by 
thousands of competitive agents. Japan¬ 
ese industry is concentrated and better 
organised by far.- 

We are not to suppose, however, that 
organisation is all. This is proved by 
the success of Japanese competition in 
artificial silk, an industry which is con¬ 
ducted hero on the best lines and with 
splendid enterprise. It is idle to ignore 
flic fact that Japanese labour is both 
cheap and increasingly efficient. The 
Japanese female cotton-worker receives 
only a quarter of the wages paid in 
Lancashire for the same work. 

Japan is pushing her trade with 
feverish energy for two reasons. The 
first is that her population is growing 
so rapidly that she must export to live. 
The increase is about a million a year, 
and J apan Proper (without her colonies 
and dependencies) his a population 


YY/iien water burst through the 
’’ seam of coal at Trigloin in 
Brynamman colliery it came with such 
a rush that the miners were caught 
unawares. 

Many rushed to safety, but others were 
cut off, seeming destined to die like rats 
in a trap as the water rose higher and 
higher. 

But Thomas D. Thomas of Garnant, 
a young man of 21, was not to be beaten. 
He forced his way through the torrent 
with a boy on his back. On the way he 


Continued from the previous column 
much bigger than ours ; in 1933 it is 
nearly 70,000,000. She has about as 
many people as England and France 
together. Japan has also to pay for 
ever-swelling armaments, and the bill 
can only be met by more trade. 

Not a word on the subject is said here 
in a spirit of hostility. Japan has the 
right to live and to trade. Her people 
arc gifted and enterprising, and it would 
be folly to blame them for doing all in 
their power for themselves. 

, The moral for us is that in. this and in 
all Other matters we must be good Euro¬ 
peans. The white races have led the 
world, but they cannot continue to do 
so save by merit and in concord. They 


saw another lad clinging to a piece of 
timber, frightened and exhausted, with 
the water up to his neck. Pushing the 
other lad in front, he swung the ex¬ 
hausted one on to his shoulder and 
reached safety with them. Then he 
went back for the others, and one by 
one carried, dragged, or encouraged them 
to strike out for themselves. 

He saved many lives, and now has 
quite a little heap of mementoes from 
those he rescued and from others who 
heard of his cool courage. 


are not asked to dislike Japan, but to cease 
to dislike each other. In trade matters 
there is our obvious duty of defence in 
cooperation, but that can only be 
exercised fully in a spirit of peace. 

The other day Mussolini asked if 
Europe could regain her pre-eminence, 
and his answer was : Yes, if one could 
find political unity between the nations, 
such as can only be attained in repairing 
existing injustices. 

The nations must spend their strength 
not in vain conflict but in the organisa¬ 
tion and adequate maintenance of the 
means of life. The arming of workers 
with good tools should go hand in hand 
with the disbanding of soldiery and the 
destruction of implements of war. 


SUBMARINE CAPTAIN 
AND THE NAZIS 

REMARKABLE SITUATION 
IN THE GERMAN CHURCH 

The Thousands Who Will Not 
Bow the Knee 

WHAT HAS BEEN HAPPENING 

A dramatic trial of strength is taking 
place in the German Protestant Church. 

A few months ago the Church formed 
a great Union of all its forces, and chose 
as its head Bishop von Bodelschwingh. 
Within this union was a small body 
called German Christians, formed en¬ 
tirely of zealous Nazis. This body in¬ 
sisted on one of its members being 
elected head of the Church under the 
title of Reich Bishop, corresponding to 
our Primate but with greater power. 

Under Bishop Mueller’s authority the 
German Christians have been pressing 
the extreme application to the Church 
of tlic Nazi idea of race, which is that 
only those of pure Aryan race shall be 
recognised, no others being allowed to 
hold any office in the Church. 

A Widespread Protest 

It was this narrowing-down of Chris¬ 
tianity which led to a widespread protest 
by thousands of pastors, who formed 
themselves into an Emergency League 
which has stirred up feeling so strongly 
that the German Christian party has 
suffered a dramatic defeat, the imme¬ 
diate supporters of Bishop Mueller 
having had to resign. . 

It is remarkable that one of the chief 
spirits in the protest against the Nazify- 
ing of the Church is a pastor who was 
foremost among the German submarine 
commanders in the war. He became 
famous at the end of the war owing to 
his refusal to surrender his ship. Ho 
was forcibly, removed and, reduced to 
poverty, earned his living as a platelayer 
on the railways, Ho took part in the 
famous Kapp revolt under Herr-Hitler, 
and then studied and became a pastor. 

Dr Krause’s Astounding Demand 

The crisis came to a head after a 
meeting of 20,000 German Christians al 
the Sports Palace in Berlin, presided over 
by Bishop ITossenfelder, the right-hand 
man of Bishop Mueller, who appeared in 
Nazi uniform. The group leader ol 
Berlin, Dr Krause, rose and attacked 
the Bible,, demanding the abolition ol 
the Old Testament and denouncing 
what lie called the inferiority of the 
Rabbi Paul in the New Testament. 
Sacred places in Germany must be held 
Of more account than remote spots in 
Palestine, he declared, and “ the heroic 
spirit of Jesus " was to be associated 
with the Nordic German spirit. 

Only one man at this Conference 
(suitably held in a Sports Palace, surely) 
had the courage to oppose a resolution 
on these lines. 

A Magnificent Manifesto 

The astounding demand by Dr Krause 
was at once challenged by the Pastors 
Emergency League and, to their credit, 
thousands of German Christians joined 
in the protest. From 3000 churches a 
magnificent manifesto was read affirming 
adherence to both the Old and Now 
Testaments as their sole guide and to 
the faith of their fathers, and calling on 
the congregations not to yield, but to 
hold fast to the truth. 

So strong were the protests that 
Bishop Mueller not only removed Dr 
Krause from his office but rescinded an 
order of suspension which had been made 
against Pastor Niemoeller and others 
because they opposed the Aryan Clause. 

Bishop Mueller himself has declared 
against this mixture of Christianity and 
Nordic heathenism (the Pastors League 
calls it the now paganism), with the' 
result that Bishop Hossenfeldcr and his 
German Christian colleagues in control 
of the Protestant Church have resigned. 

The Pastors Emergency League has 
thus saved Germany for true religion. 


Workers underground 



Track repairs In progress deep beneath London on the Underground Railway 


Coalminers are by no means the only workers whose occupation is carried on underground, 
as these pictures will remind us. In the top picture the workmen are engaged on 
tunnelling operations in connection with Brighton’s water supply. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS 
SCHOLAR 

Amazing Story of the 
Great Oxford Dictionary 

SECRET OF A BERKSHIRE 
VILLAGE . 

'A new and complete'edition of the 
greatest dictionary in the world, the 
wonderful story;-of oUr mother tongue, 
the history of every word wo speak, 
lias made . ..its . appearance, It is,- of 
course, the ■ Old Oxford Dictionary, 
known to its friends as the O.E.D., of 
which we were writing the other day. 

' People..used to write from all parts 
of the-world, to. Sir. James Murray, its 
first editor, telling him of words they had 
heard, giving him explanations of others, 
communicating to, him phrases in which 
such words occurred ; and- one of the 
most valuable of these contributors was 
a scholar .who wrote as Dr W. .C. Minor, 
of Crowthornc, a village in Berkshire. 

Valuable Contributions 

Again and' again Dr Minor wrote, 
always sending some valuable addition 
to the work, until the editor came to 
regard him' as one of the most ingenious 
and reliable of his many unknown friends. 
So valuable indeed, were, the stranger’s 
contributions,/ numbering thousands, 
t hat finally the editor of the dictionary 
suggested to the University of Oxford 
that the stranger should be specially 
recognised. Accordingly, Dr Murray 
was authorised to invite Dr Minor to be 
jthc guest of the university, for. a week. 

J ; Dr Minor replied that he was prevented 
by physical reasons from accepting the 
invitation, but that he would be de¬ 
lighted if Dr Murray would bo his guest 
at Crowthorrie. 

■ The great scholar accepted tlic invita¬ 
tion, and travelled by train to Wellington 
College Station, where ho was met by 
a. man in livery with a carriage and 
pair, in which lie was driven to a huge 
brick btiilding of forbidding appearance, 
where • .lie . was ushered into a very 
bffteial-iooking private apartment. There 
sat a gentleman whom the visitor took 
to be his friend.- 

“ Dr Minor, I think ? ’’ said lie. . 

"No,”.: said the other, "I am not 
Dr Minor.; but lie is here. This is 
Broadmoor Criminal Lunatic Asylum, 
and I am the governor.” 

A Self-Appointed Task 

And then an amazing story was told. 
Dr Minor was an American of great 
intellectual powers. His mind had 
given way some time before, and in a 
fit of madness he had killed a man in a 
Lbndon street. The unhappy man was 
quite mad', and lie was sent to Broad¬ 
moor. , There liis shattered mind was 
gradually restored ; his love of learning 
returned-,' and he begged to bo supplied 
with books. - The work of making the 
dictionary appealed to him, and lie had 
devoted to his. self-appointed ‘ task the 
whole - of his mental energies. . The 
asylum authorities knew all about his 
work and of Sir James Murray’s visit. 

When, the story was ended,. the 
governor said ; “ And now, if you are., 
not unnerved by what I have told you,. 
T will take you to Dr Minor.’’ ; 

Sir James was not too; unnerved to 
visit liis poor helper, and the' interview 
which followed was intensely, impressive 
and pathetic. It is, comforting To know 
that the afflicted scholar was afterwards 
removed, quite cured, to, a private 
hospital near Windsor, to end liis days in 
peaceful forgetfulness of the terrible past, 

THE LITTER LOUT ON HIS 
OWN ESTATE . / 

As to my gift to the-National Trust at 
Tarn Hows, not only is there the usual 
annoyance of litter, but the memorial 
stone to my parents has been defaced by,, 
scribbling, and my boat, laid up for the 
winter, has been dragged into the water 
and submerged. Sir Samuel Haslam Scott 


His Two Speeches 

A Young Russian Tries 
English 

Gregor Piatigorsky, the tall young 
Russian who lias been, acclaimed one-of 
tlic greatest masters of the cello that 
have ever been heard,-has told a music 
critic of the Daily Telegraph about his 
early struggles. 

At 14 I10 led the cellos at the Moscow 
Opera, but was so ill rewarded that he 
escaped to Poland, and thence to 
Germany, where I10 was so hungry that 
lie was thankful to steal a cat’s'dinner. 
But a chance. came to take another 
cellist’s place at short notice, and when 
he had played in Berlin the hunger days 
were over. 

He was asked to play at the White 
House before President Hoover last 
year. A friend told him he would be 
kindly received, and asked to supper 
afterwards, and that lie must say a few 
words of thanks. 

As Piatigorsky knew hardly any 
English his friend made him rehearse: 
“ Mr President, ladies and gentlemen, I 
am truly delighted.” Then lie was to 
bow modestly and sit down. When the 
time came ho rose nervously and said, 
" Mr President, ladies and gentlemen, 
I am truly delightful.” 

They laughed, but he is. 


THE WHIRRING SPINNING 
WHEEL 

An American Craze 

There is a new sound to be heard from 
many of America’s drawing-rooms. 

Where last year one heard the eternal 
jazz songs one now hears a low musical 
hum, the hum of spinning-wheels. 

When our ancestors went over from 
England they took with them their 
precious spinning-wheels, which, with 
the addition of furs, provided nearly all 
the clothing and bedding .used in the 
new country for many years. Until 
the recent revival of spinning by 
pleasure-weary debutantes of New York 
there were no spinhing-wheels to be 
scon outside the museums, with the 
exception of a few forgotten ones in the 
attics of very old New England homes. 

The debutante considers it quite 
smart to be able to say, " Oh, do you 
really like this little frock ? I spun the 
thread for it myself, you know.” 

But the practice has not stopped there. 
Spinning and weaving have been intro¬ 
duced in home economics classrooms. It 
is also being taken up as handicraft work 
by Girl Guides and as a useful pastime 
for convalescents and invalids. 

DOCKLAND’S HALL OF 
HAPPINESS - 
Another Chance For a C.N. 
Half-Crown 

, Great oaks from little acorns grow. 
This was the idea of Mr IT. J. Ebbs when, 
seven years ago, he founded Fordonia, 
tlic famous Boys Clubs Association in 
the dark district of Dockland in East 
London. ........... 

■ It was very soon found that ho had 
supplied a pressing need. A good club, 
like a good friend, can make a.wonderful 
difference . to a boy’s life. Each boy 
is proud, of liis membership. Many 
have never missed an attendance, and 
some boys who have moved to other 
districts travel to Dockland at least 
twice a Week to spend a cheery evening 
in the Hall of Happiness. 

‘ : Some of the boys learn'crafts such as 
basket-making, and sell . their work 
to make money for the common cause. 
Fordonia is having a hard struggle, for 
existence now, and too often the 
organisers are unable to give a chance 
to those boys who wan t it most. Any odd 
C:N'. half-crowns sent to Mr II; J. Iibbs, 
Fordonian Hall, Butchers Road, London, 
E.16, will help to save this work and the 
little host depending on it. 


ANT ANTICS 

A Book To Make You 
Laugh 

Ant Antics. By Estella Cave. Murray. 5s. 

We laughed at Lady Cave’s pictures 
before we saw them in a book, and we 
have laughed more than ever now they 
arc together in this famous company. 

There is one picture we miss which 
Lady Cave will no doubt put in the third 
edition—for. already the second is out. 
The missing picture is the portrait of a 
very small ant with a very swelled head 
which, we feel, should have its place on 
the last page of the book. 

For this book is enough to give any 
ant a swelled head. Here he is in the 
company of a host of famous people, 
statesmen, authors, poets, scientists, 
judges, and musicians, who all write 
about ants and their antics. Lady Cave 
lias gathered them all in to pay homage 
to her friend the ant, and she herself 
lias done the most delightful illustrations 
which justify the book even if these 1 
famous people had written nothing. 
Most of the pictures are in charming 
soft colouring such as we have seldom 
seen beaten in a cheap book. 

Rebuking the Grasshopper 

Here is the Queen Ant on lier throne, 
the soldier ants and the servant ants, 
the gardeners and the farmers, all at 
their antics. Even Lady Cave herself 
confesses that she cannot restrain a 
smile at the expression caught on the 
face of the virtuous ant as he rebukes 
the frivolous grasshopper, and it is one 
of our favourites. 

It was after reading Sir John Lub¬ 
bock’s Ants, Wasps, and Bees that Lady 
Cave started drawing ant pictures to 
amuse her nephews and nieces. We are 
glad they are now all in a book together 
so that thousands of other nephews and 
nieces may laugli at them. 

We hope Lady Cave will forgive us if, 
after looking through her book, we fall 
into the habit of thinking of her as Lady 
Ant-hill. Actually she lives in the 
famous Wardrobe Court at Richmond, 
and from such a wardrobe we expect 
much colour and delight for the eye. Here 
we have it, as rare a book for Christmas 
as a child could have if he wishes to 
quarrel with his daddie for possession of 
it. For Father will certainly want it; 
and as for Mother, these pictures of the 
bride and bridegroom will enchant her. 

A DOG DIES FOR HIS 
- FLOCK 

A Tragic and Beautiful Story 

A fine story of a sheepdog was told 
at Bridgend County Court when a 
farmer of Blacngarw was awarded £8 
damages for the loss of liis dog. 

Sheep were being driven down Ffaldan 
Hill in Pontycymmcr, Glamorgan, and 
a bus came up behind. Tlic farmer 
signalled to the driver, and. told his dog 
to lie down in the road. This was to 
prevent thfe sheep front rushing back. 

The dog' understood that. He was 
the shepherd’s right, hand, obedient arid 
intelligent as only a trained sheepdog can 
be. Down he lay in the path of danger. 

On came the bus.. Perhaps tlie driver 
did not understand ; we hope lie has 
some excuse for not stopping. 

The dog lay still, and the front wheel 
of the bus killed him. He could have 
saved himself, but he would not desert 
his post. The flock had to be saved, arid, 
like a hero, the dog died doing his duty. 

TRAINING THE IDLE 

The new Unemployment Bill is not 
to make training compulsory for the 
adult unemployed ; for grown men and 
women attendance at training centres is 
to be purely voluntary. 

Compulsion is to apply only to young 
people under 18, 


December. 16 , 1033 

MOB LAW IN AMERICA 

Outbreak of Savagery 

DEFIANCE OF LAW AND ORDER 

There has been another serious out¬ 
break of lyncliings in America, prisons 
in three States having been broken open 
by mobs within a week. 

An even graver circumstance was the 
marked approval by Governor Rolph Of 
California of the lawless action in his 
oivn State during which the sheriff and 
other officials who were doing their duty 
were injured. . 

America has long desired to be a world 
leader in the establishment of inter¬ 
national law, but the administration of 
justice in her own States lags behind. 
Prisoners are kept; waiting- for trial, 
judges in local courts are treated with 
scant courtesy, and the system of appeal 
enables ri prisoner to defeat justice Tor 
months or years. As the Governor 'of 
another State' declared, citizens would 
not take the law into their own hands if 
there was an assurance of' speedy prose¬ 
cutions in the courts. 

If savage people are permitted to' 
break open a prison and lynch a 
murderer as they please their next step 
will bo to wreak their vengeance on 
political prisoners, of even on innocent . 
men, if caprice urges them to do so. 
That would mean the end of the law arid 
order on which civilisation depends. j 

A CURIOUS INVENTION 
The Distortograph 

A new device in photography has 
invaded one more branch of pictorial 
art,, that of the caricaturist. 

Of course it will be said that nothing 
new has been done by this invention, 
as so many of the portraits our friends 
take of us. arc sheer caricatures of our 
noble countenances. But the new in¬ 
vention is a deliberate caricaturist, and 
its name, the Distortograph, expresses 
what it does,.making its subjects.comic ■ 
or misshapen. . " - . ■ :.s* 

'. The .mirrors used at the entrance anil 
the exit by a London caterer some' years 
ago to show the customer how thin, and 
ill-nourished he was on entering the 
restaurant arid what a fine fellow he Was 
after tlic meal are nothing to the possi¬ 
bilities of this invention. ■ For the 
operator can vary the appearance of his 
subject in hundreds of ways, 

' The inventor of this new optical 
system is our friend Mr Herbert Pouting, 
who won fame with Captain Scott in the 
Antarctic. His splendid photographs 
have brought a comparatively unknown 
land to ’ the knowledge of all, and his 
new Scott film, soon to be released 
throughout the country, lias added new 
laurels to. his wreath of fame. Can it 
be that the quaint and comic penguin 
Mr Ponting has so often photographed 
attitudinising, as’ it appears to do, gave 
him the idea for this new invention ? 

WOLF MILES 
A Dog Saves Two Men 

There is a very brave dog wagging liis. 
tail in Penarth today. He is Wolf Miles.’- 
. He belongs to Mr G. A; Miles, a, 
fruiterer, who'.was savaged by a horse,; 
and but for the dog’s help would cer¬ 
tainly have been killed. . , ; 

Mr Miles hired the horse nine months 
ago, and always found it quiet and 
dependable. One day he found that it 
had got out of the field into the road, and 
went with his brother of 14 to bring 
it back! This was accomplished quite 
peacefully; but as the * brothers were’ 
leaving the field they heard a dru inniing 
of hoofs, and before they could .escape 
the charging horse had knocked .them 
;down. Then it feared and brought down 
its forefeet on the man’s body.- Again it 
reared. The helpless man screamed, and 
Wolf sprang at the horse’s throat.". -. ., '.. 

It was a sharp tussle, says Mr Miles, 
and the brave dog got a nasty wound 
over his eye ; but he drove the horse off 
and the brothers scrambled to safety, , 
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Livingstone Statue • Atlantic Aerodrome 


Run Across Country 



Splendid Exercise—At this time of the year there are few sports better than cross-country running, 
as doubtless theso boys of Merchant Taylors School, soon setting out at Harrow, will agreo. 


jpllplp 









Mid-Atlantic Aerodrome—The question of a string of floating aerodromes placed at intervals 
in the Atlantic, has again been raised in America, where the Government proposes to finance 
certain experiments. Here is an artist’s conception of one of the aerodromes. 


World Map in Cement—A huge map of the world formed in cement helps to make geography 
more interesting for the boys of St Ives Council School In Huntingdonshire. Hero we see a 
lesson in progress, a tin having been suspended to represent the Sun. 


Young Railway Builders—Boys of the Ensham Central L.O.O. School at Livingstone Statue—This fine statue by 
Mitcham are here seen with a model railway, complete with rolling Mr Reid Dick Is to stand by Viotoria 
stock, lines, points, sidings, and signal box, which they have constructed. Falls. See page 2. 


Young Potters—Little pupils at a school off arts and crafts at 8t John 
Wood are here seen plaoing some of the models in an oven to be glazed. 
The children are allowed to carry out their own Ideas. 
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THE LAST SEEN OF 
CAPTAIN SCOTT 

GREAT FILM FOR THE 
KINEMAS 

A National Possession and a 
National Inspiration 

NINETY DEGREES SOUTH 

As we report elsewhere, our friend 
Mr Herbert Ponting, whom everybody 
knows for his magnificent photographs of 
Captain Scott’s Expedition, has invented 
a wonderful new optical device, proofs 
of which were shown to the public for 
the first time by Dr D. A. Spencer in 
his Exhibition Lecture before the Royal 
Photographic Society. The lecture was 
entitled The Camera Cannot Lie. 

Perhaps'it cannot, but-we are quite 
sure about the films. It is perfectly true 
that, after seeing and hearing Mr Ponting 
and Admiral Evans introducing Mr 
Ponting’s new Scott film, three intelligent 
people were discussing for an hour 
whether Mr Ponting and Admiral Evans 
were real figures on the platform or 
merely figures on the screen. 

It may seem impossible, but it is true; 
and it is a wonderful tribute to a film. 

Immortal Adventure 

As for this film that Mr Ponting has 
now completed, there is nothing better 
that can be shown on the screen to the 
generation that is coming on. Never 
was anything more thrilling than Ninety 
Degrees South. Mr Ponting calls it a 
story of immortal adventure ami the 
Nature life of the Great White South, 
and it is indeed the most vivid record 
existing of a most poignant story in the 
■annals of our time. 

We see Captain Scott with his gallant 
comrades about him ; we see those who 
marched with him to the hour of part¬ 
ing ; and we are thrilled to remember 
that wo are looking at the last pictures 
of these five men who went out to the 
unknown and never came back. 

Here is our incomparable Scott him¬ 
self, with his dauntless Captain Oates, 
the cheery Doctor Wilson, poor heroic 
Petty-Officer Evans, and gallant little 
Powers. There never was a more 
faithful band of heroes than these five 
men who went to the Pole with such 
high hope, who found the Polo with 
Amundsen’s flag already there, and 
turned back with almost broken hearts. 

A Matchless Story 

It is a talc that Englishmen can never 
read without a tear, and nothing in our 
literature can match the story of their 
journey back, slogging on and slogging 
on, dropping out one by one, until the 
end came only eleven miles from camp 
and safety. 

There never has been anything like 
it, and this film shows us the last pictures 
taken of the life of these men before they 
passed out of touch with civilisation. 
They should be seen by every boy and 
every girl; they should be shown in 
every village and town, and in every 
school throughout the land. 

We should like to see our children all 
set free from a lesson on history or 
geography or arithmetic or anything 
else that they might go to see Mr 
Ponting's film Ninety Degrees South, 
the last picture-story of the life of Scott 
and his comrades. It is a national 
possession and a national inspiration, 
the most intimate thing we have of 
Scott, the hero of heroes of our time and 
the unforgotten man of all the time that 
is to come. 


DAMP 

The reminiscences of an American 
traveller' who was born in 1794 have 
just been published, and Peter Puck 
steals from it this gem, William Preston’s 
impressions of Venice : 

" The place looked and, I thought, 
felt damp.” 


WHERE DID FAIRY 
TALES BEGIN? 

A MOTOR-CAR IN A 
PYGMY VILLAGE 

Quaint Little People of the 
Belgian Congo 

A HISTORIC MEETING 

Banners in Africa. By Arthur Copping. 
Iloddcr and Stoughton, is. 

Here is a travel book crammed with 
adventure and vivid description which 
should be read by every boy and girl. 

■ It has been the chief aim of the 
author to show the almost miraculous 
growth of the Salvation Army in Africa. 
He travelled thousands of miles and saw 
its banners flying in most unlikely places. 

Once ho penetrated the great Ituri 
Forest of Central Africa and visited the 
pygmies, tiro mysterious race who live 
by hunting with bow and arrow. A strange 
part of the story is that he was able to 
reach this remote region in a motor-car, 
for in the Belgian Congo there are splen¬ 
did roads cut through the dense forest. 

He saw the first pygmies at Siku 
Mbili, where, to the lively beating of a 
drum, three quaint little men ' wore 
gliding and rotating in a sprightly dance. 

Babies and Children 

A pygmy village has surprisingly 
small houses, dome-shaped and made of 
leaves and about two feet high. The 
babies and children were a normal 
human size, and it seemed as if the 
people had all stopped growing at 14. 

Droll faces, bright eyes, and comical 
noses were the' chief characteristics of 
the pygmies, whoso brown figures made 
a charming colour harmony with the 
hundred shades of green in the forest. 
Who knows if the world’s first fairy tales 
did not have their origin in these little 
people, of whom rumours may have 
reached prehistoric Egypt and Arabia ? 

The Litter Lout is unknown in Pygmy 
Land. As the strange white visitors 
threw away the wrappings of their 
picnic lunch their quaint little friends 
eagerly snatched up the paper and 
string. The travellers particularly noticed 
the laughing faces of the pygmy children, 
who arc as intelligent, responsive, .and 
merry-hearted as any other children. 

Cave-Dwellers 

In East Africa the author and a 
friend visited some cave-dwellers. They 
were resting after the exhausting climb 
to the caves of Clicbin when a cave 
woman, gaunt and elderly; who was 
dressed in the skin of a wild beast, 
brought them a refreshing drink of 
goat’s milk. A princess in a palace 
could not have thought of anything 
more acceptable. Her son, who came 
back from hunting armed with his bow 
and arrow, was actually a member of 
the Salvation Army. 

They were invited into an enormous 
cave. Suddenly there was a procession 
of dogs, goats, sheep, and fowls into the 
next-door cave, which was as vast as a 
cathedral. They soon knew the reason: 
there was a terrible storm of tropical rain. 

Memories of Livingstone 

At Ujiji tlie author found cuttings, 
vigorously growing, of the famous mango 
tree, now dead, under which Stanley 
met Livingstone. Here he interviewed 
Jumbe Hcri, the sole remaining witness 
of the historic meeting. 

Jumbe told him how as a boy of ten 
he saw the lonely missionary walking 
beside the lake engrossed in prayer. 
Sometimes he and other inquisitive boys 
would peep into his tent, where Living¬ 
stone was often seen on his knees. 

At Mombasa Mr Copping met Matthew 
Wellington, an aged man who had once 
been a servant of Livingstone. After his 
death he helped to carry his body on the 
trying cross-country journey which took 
nine months. He proudly showed the 
visitor a much-tliumbed picture postcard 
of the grave of the " very good man ” 
in Westminster Abbey. 


WRITING TO MOTHER 

A BOOK OF FAMILIAR 
LETTERS 

From the Explorer in His Tent 
and the King on His Throne 

THE LOVE BETWEEN THE LINES 

Letters to Mother. Edited by G. C. Wheeler. 
Allen and Unwin, ys 6d. 

There are few mothers who do not 
keep tucked away somewhere a bundle 
of letters from a son or daughter; and 
it is a curious proof of the kinship 
between mother and child that the letters 
brought together in this book might 
have been taken from almost any of 
those little bundles, so typical are they. 

Here is the small schoolboy’s first 
letter, so like that of every small school¬ 
boy, though Horace Walpole is writing : 

Dear mama I hop you arc wall and I am 
very wall anil I hop papa is wall and I begin 
to slaap and I hop al wall and my cousans 
liks thers pla things vary wall and I hop 
Doly phillips is wall and pray give nry Duty 
to papa. 

and I am very glad to hear by Tom that 
all my cruataurs ar wall and mrs Selwen has 
sprand her Fot and gvis her Savves to you 
and I dind flier yester Day. 

R. L.S. and His Father 

Another schoolboy, this time Robert 
Louis Stevenson, begins in the stiffest 
and faultiest French, then breaking 
off with relief into English with a 
message that so touched his father’s 
heart that lie sent for the boy at once. 
“ You told me to tell you whenever I 
was miserable (he writes). I do not 
feel well, and I wish to get home. Do 
take me with you.” 

Here is John Paston asking his mother 
in 1471 to do some odd jobs for him; ho 
wants shirts, he has messages about his 
horses, and if slic could possibly spare 
him some money! 

One of the most loving and grateful 
letters is from Henry the Seventh, and 
it is pleasant to read, for lie had 
much to be grateful for to bis mother. 

Wesley’s Wise Counsellor 

We have sons writing to their mothers 
as they wrote to no one else, of their 
worries, their plans, and their successes. 
John Wesley confides in his wisest 
counsellor and asks her advice; 
Thackeray sends reams of home details ; 
George Washington tells of the course 
of battles ; John Donne condoles and 
comforts ; and Thomas Moore, happiest 
of all these letter-writers, offers to run 
over and nurse his mother through an 
illness himself. 

Philip Gawcly, one of the Co left 
alive after the little Revenge had stood 
up to 15 Spanish galleons, writes to 
assure his mother that lie takes his 
medicine each day and that she must 
not worry’- about him. Captain Scott 
writes from his tent to say how anxious 
he is about His mother’s sciatica, and she 
lias no need to worry about him. He will 
be back in next-to-no-time. 

A Perfect Reward 

If mothers want rewards, here is the 
perfect 011c, sent by Sophia, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne’s wife: 

In earliest childhood I remember some 
portions of my life only in moments when, 
at some crisis of excitement or trouble, you 
said to me softly, My love! The tone, the 
words, used to pour balm and comfort over 
my whole being. Then 1 did not know how 
to thank you ; but now I know well enough, 
and I remember it when my child is in the 
same mood, and 1 also say to her My love! 
and with the same effect.' 

I used to think mothers lived without 
eating as well as without sleeping. I saw you 
were taken up with supplying others with what 
they wished for, before they had time to find 
out themselves. There was a beautihil ideal 
in your mind ; I saw it; that was my mother! 

And those of us who are not so 
eloquent with our pens may say with 
Walter Page, America’s ambassador: 

It is for yon to read between the lines ; 
that’s where the love is, dear mother. 


A PEEP INTO THE 
PACIFIC 

THE FLYING-FISH OF 
CATALINA 

Watching the Ocean Bed 
Through Glass-Bottomed Boats 

A THRILL FOR THE SIGHTSEER 

Californians love and pride them¬ 
selves on their many fine, natural 
beaches, but of all their beach resorts 
Catalina is the favourite. 

Beside all the usual beach attractions 
Catalina has a number of glass-bottomed 
boats from which one can have the thrill 
of viewing the fish and marine plants of 
the Pacific Ocean in their natural habi¬ 
tat. A trip in these glass-bottomed 
boats is a treat to which nearly everyone 
who visits California looks forward. 

The fact that Catalina is an island 
about as far from the California coast as 
the Isle of Wight is from the English 
coast is another great attraction, for if 
necessitates a pleasant boat trip. In 
these two hours one never fails to see 
many schools of the flying-fish which 
Catalina has adopted as its emblem. 

A Prelude To the Show 

These beautiful, silvery 12-incli fish 
do not have wings like birds. To do their 
“ flying " they curve their bodies and 
.spring back, hurling themselves out of 
the water several feet into the air. Then 
they spread out their greatly enlarged 
and beautifully iridescent fins like 
wings and coast along above the waves, 
like tiny gliders, for ten or 40 feet before 
dropping back into the ocean. 

This is only a sort of prelude to the 
real show, however. It begins when you 
steam out of the pretty Catalina Harbour 
on one of the glass-bottomed boats., 
Its captain takes the little boat round to- 
another side of the island where the 
noisy beach docs not bother the fish. 
Having arrived at a point where the 
ocean floor is not very far from the sur¬ 
face the engines arc shut off and the 
boat is allowed to drift. The passengers 
gather around the glass section while 
the boat’s instructor calls out the names 
of the fish, plants, and rocks below. 

However many aquariums you may 
have visited never have you seen so 
many fish and plants all together as you 
can sec under the boat, of every size, of 
every kind. They dart about and chase 
each other; and sometimes you will see 
a small octopus or a big fish fight another 
or catch and eat the smaller fish, 

Famous Shell-Fish 

Catalina is especially famous for its. 
abalone shell-fisli, the shells of which arc 
about as large as your two fists, and 
when opened and polished look like 
mother-of-pearl inside, except that they 
arc greener. One of the greatest thrills 
of the trip is to see men dive under the 
boat and swim about, picking up the 
abalone fish or shells to sell as souvenirs 
to the passengers. The divers come up 
to the glass and wink sometimes. 

One is quite sorry when the engines 
are started and the boat moves away 
again, leaving the swaying plants and 
darting fish alone in their ocean home. 

A LITTLE HELP ON 
THE JOURNEY 
Man and Pigeon in the Sea 

A yachtsman, seeing a homing pigeon 
alight on the crest of a wave some twenty 
yards from his yacht, dived into the sea 
to rescue it. 

He and his friends were sailing off the 
coast of Belgium when the bird, ob¬ 
viously exhausted, fluttered down and 
made no attempt to rise again. It was 
brought on board and given food and 
frcsli water, and spent the rest of the day 
and night there. 

The next morning, refreshed, it took 
an early leave of its hosts, thankful, wo 
mgv be sure, for their hospitality. 
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RADIANT VENUS AT 
HER BRIGHTEST 

VERY CLOSE TO SATURN 

Her Gradual Approach To 
the Earth 

AN UNSOLVED MYSTERY 

By tho C.N. Aatronomor 

A most interesting sight may be 
observed in the heavens on Thursday, 
December 2i, when Venus will appear 
very close to Saturn. 

This planet will be above Venus 
and apparently only about the Moon’s 
width away. Should it not be fine when 
they are at their nearest they may be 
observed on the preceding and succeeding 
evenings, with but little difference to 
their apparent nearness, while the gradual 
approach of Venus and the subsequent 
passing by Saturn may be noted. 

They will be easily found in the south¬ 
west, where they remain above the 
horizon till about half-past seven o’clock ; 
but the best time to look will be earlier 
in the evening, as soon as the sky is dark. 

Saturn will bo much dimmed by the 
superb radiance of Venus, now almost 
at her brightest. She has assumed the 
crescent form, and telescopically appears 
a small replica of the Moon on Thursday 
evening, as shown in the drawing. This 



The relativo sizes and appearance of Venus 
and Saturn as seen through a telescope 


also shows the apparent size of Venus 
compared with Saturn at the present 
time, as seen through a telescope, both 
worlds appearing in the same field of 
view and presenting a charming picture. 

It will be of interest to compare their 
relative sizes and appearance as shown 
in our picture with those shown in tho 
C.N. for November 18, when Venus and 
Saturn appeared far apart. 

The crescent of Venus is becoming 
thinner day by day as she gradually 
approaches the Earth and at the same 
time gets more and more between our 
world and the Sun ; consequently more 
of her dark night side is turned toward 
us and a lessening arc, or crescent, of 
her sunlit side. Eventually, in about a 
month, this arc will have become so thin 
that Venus will vanish from naked-eye 
visibility, and by February 5, the last 
trace of the crescent having gone, the 
planet will pass between us and the Sun. 

Although now so biilliant we shall not 
for many more weeks see Venus adorning 
the evening sky. At present she is 
about 46 million miles away, and rapidly 
coming ■nearer, so that in seven weeks 
time, when she will be at her nearest, 
although invisible, the distance separat¬ 
ing the Earth from Venus will have been 
reduced to about 25 million miles. 

The Day On Venus 

Venus is therefore much the nearest 
world to us at the present time, excepting 
the Moon, being in fact very much 
nearer to us than to Saturn, which is now 
nearly 1000 million miles away. Although 
no other planet comes as near to us as 
Venus there is more mystery about her 
than all the others, except Pluto and 
perhaps Mercury. 

The chief reason for this is that she 
shows only a crescent phase when near 
enough to. bo studied to advantage. 
Then, again, the intense brilliance of her 
cloud-covered sphere screens her surface 
so effectually that only indefinite mark¬ 
ings remain ; and as the extent to which 
these move and their direction are so 
inconclusive during the limited time that 
she is well placed for observation, there 
is much uncertainty as to the angle at 
which Venus rotates, and even as to the 
length of her day. G. F. M. 


WHY DO THINGS 
HAPPEN ? 

We have received hundreds of questions 
which children would like to have answered. 
They have come from schools in all parts of the 
country. Here is another group of answers. 

Why Does the Tide Come In and Go Out ? 

It is part of tho law of gravitation 
that when bodies approach they exert 
an attraction on one another. When 
the bodies arc large, like the Earth and 
the Moon, the effect is considerable. 
And it is the attraction, the pull, of the 
Moon on the'Earth that pulls the ocean 
waters toward the Moon and makes the 
tides. As each place on the Earth 
comes nearest to the Moon during its 
rotation the sea there is pulled up ; that 
is, its level is raised, and so it flows in 
toward the land, just as if more water 
had been poured into the sea at that 
particular place. This makes a high 
tide about every twelve hours. 

As the Moon passes on its journey 
round the Earth its pull gets less at each 
place until the water-level is back at its 
normal, and so the tide flows out. We 
have to think of a kind of peak in the 
ocean following the Moon. If the Moon 
were the same size as tho Earth the pull 
would be so increased that there would 
be tides half a mile high and all land but 
the high mountains would be covered by 
the sea every twelve hours. 

What Makes an Earthquake ? 

An .earthquake is a sudden movement 
of the Earth’s crust. There are three 
varieties of causes of these quakes or 
tremblings. The simplest is duo to 
collapse of the roofs of great under¬ 
ground caverns which produces very 
local shocks, examples of which arc felt 
almost daily in one part of Yugo-Slavia. 
When a volcano bursts into activity it 
often produces similar but more destruc¬ 
tive earthquakes in the neighbourhood. 
The outpouring lava leaves huge hollows 
beneath the crust, and parts of the roofs, 
or sides, fall in. 

The most widespread destruction is 
caused by the third variety, shivers of 
which can bo felt and measured right 
round tho world. The Earth is weaker 
in some places than in others and, just 
as you see dry wood crack or split under 
strain, so hidden parts of the Earth (the 
crust of which is always under strain) 
split and break away suddenly, perhaps 
over distances exceeding 200 miles. 
The land trembles violently and build¬ 
ings fall down ; great fissures appear in 
the ground, or it may fall in. The bed 
of the sea off Lisbon sank about 600 feet 
in the great earthquake of 1755. Japan 
and California' and other places are 
known to be on lines of earth weaknesses, 
and terrible convulsions occur in such 
places from time to time. 

What Causes the Wind To Blow ? 

Three answers to this rather puzzling 
question have now been given, one only 
since the Great War. The first, the 
most obvious, is that as the temperature 
of the air over the Earth varies in 
different places there is air movement, 
because the air that gets hot rises and 
cooler air flows in to take its place. If 
it flows a little more than five miles an 
hour you may feel it as a breeze. The 
second answer comes from the mathe¬ 
maticians, who calculate that the rota¬ 
tion of the Earth produces currents of 
air, or winds, in the atmosphere. The 
third comes from a Norwegian named 
Bjerknes and his son. Their theory is 
that where the cold East winds of the 
Polar regions come near the warmer 
winds from the West there is a troubled 
area. If two currents in a river flow 
more or less side by side you see an 
obvious disturbance of the water where 
they meet in the form of waves. The 
Norwegian theory is that on the Polar 
front, as they call it, there arc violent 
wave disturbances in the air, and thence 
come our wind storms, our perpetual 
“ depressions over Iceland ” that move 
South and bring us bad weather. 


SNAKES ON HUNGER 
STRIKE 

A FASTING RECORD 

Python Who Refused Food For 
Two and a Half Years 

MORE OCEAN WAIFS FOR 
THE ZOO 

By Our Zoo Correspondent 

The two exceptionally fine king 
cobras, or hamadryads, which arrived 
at the Zoo not long ago from Malaya 
have been on hunger strike. 

These venomous snakes live ex¬ 
clusively on other reptiles and insist 
on receiving their food alive; but 
although offered a varied menu of small 
pythons, Malayan black-and-gold snakes, 
monitors, grass snakes, and frogs the 
hamadryads have refused to touch any¬ 
thing since their arrival at the menagerie. 

Apparently they were upset by their 
new surroundings, for they are ever 
ready to strike, and in their attempts 
to attack onlookers they have hit the 
glass partition in front of their den so 
often that they have bruised their noses. 

A Python’s Light Lunch 

Some time ago the Zoo had a hama¬ 
dryad which refused to feed, and this 
poor snake fasted for thirteen months 
and then died of starvation. But the 
record fast for a Zoo snake was estab¬ 
lished by a python which took no food 
at all for two and a half years. Then one 
clay the keeper noticed that tho fasting 
python was lying at full length in its 
den, and, thinking it might be dead, 
opened the door of the den to remove it. 
To bis surprise the python raised its 
head and tried to strike at him, and so 
he decided to offer food once again. 
This time it was accepted, and in two 
days the faster disposed of two chickens, 
a pigeon, and two rats, and afterwards 
it fed regularly. 

Several interesting newcomers are on 
view in the Gardens. One of them is a 
blacksmith frog, so-called because its 
croaking sounds like hammering. It 
travelled from South America as a stow¬ 
away in a bunch of bananas. It is a 
large frog, and has the distinction of 
being tho first of its kind to be ex 
hibited in the Reptile House. 

Huskies From Greenland 

Other new arrivals arc examples of 
the husky dog, the member of the 
canine tribe which pulls sleighs. They 
have come from Greenland. As they 
are domesticated animals, and there¬ 
fore anxious to be petted, they will no 
doubt be very popular. 

The Zoo has also received two more 
ocean waifs, a snow bird and a mealy 
redpole. These were picked up by a 
liner 300 miles off Newfoundland ; and 
the Insect House has been enriched by 
a termites nest from New Guinea. 

The nest, which looks like a heap of 
mud, contains a colony of these dreaded 
destructive white ants, and lias had to 
be placed in a cage lined with zinc. 
These insects will eat their way through 
wood or plaster in an incredibly short 
time, and if any should manage to 
escape the Insect House would very 
quickly be destroyed. 

WHO WAS SIMS REEVES? 

Bom Woolwich, September 26, 1818. 

Died Worthing, October 25 , 1900 . 

He was the prince of song, a king in 
his day and generation. To those who 
remember the days of his greatness, 
when crowds awaited his arrival at the 
stations, or assembled to cheer him as 
he passed through, there was something 
pathetic about his old age. 

On stage or in concert-room, as ballad- 
singer or in oratorio, Sims' Reeves was 
master of the world of song. Ho 
guarded his voice as he would have 
guarded a precious treasure—which, 
indeed, it was. It brought the singer 
a fortune and eave delight to millions. 



A Doctor says: "Benger’s Food is 
the finest thing to go to bed on.” 


Since the first medical gage advised 
the unreslful never to go to bed on 
an empty stomach, the world lias 
learned the soothing and sleep in¬ 
ducing effects of Benger’s Food. 



Reg. Trade Mark 


If you suffer from the unrest of 
we$k digestion, Benger's Booklet 
will help you. It is post free 
from Benger's Food, Ltd., Otter 
Works Manchester. Write to-day. 




TOFFEES 

this CmnAtmaA 


Delicious — Pure — Wholesome 

Jolly Decorated Tins 
from Gd. to 5/- 
also sold loose 4d. per sib. 

TAKE THE 

HOME SWEET HOME | 

HARRY VINCENT LTD. | 

HUNNINGTON % 
WORCESTERSHIRE 
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Hands across the 
Sea 

A Box of Butter For 
Cumberland 

The hundreds of Women’s Institutes 
in New Zealand have their Link Insti¬ 
tutes in England. 

! In October the Waitoa Women’s 
Institute in New Zealand decided to 
send a box of New Zealand butter to its 
link institute of Camerton, a village 
in Cumberland. 

This was a very appropriate gift, 
because Waitoa is the centre of a great, 
dairying district of New Zealand. Most 
of the ladies of the Waitoa Women’s 
Institute are wives of men who work in, 
or supply milk to, the big dairy factory 
at Waitoa, which last season produced 
2400 tons of butter and 4000 tons of 
condensed milk and milk powder, all 
of which was shipped to England. 


MAGIC LIGHT 

How convenient are little things in 
these days compared to the days of such 
things as, for example, tinder-boxes. 

Every time a light was needed for 
lighting candles the tinder-box had to 
be produced. 

This box was divided into two sec¬ 
tions, one in which was flint, steel, and 
paper spills, and in the other tinder, 
or half-burned linen rags. In order to get 
a light the flint and the steel had to be 
struck together, which made the sparks 
caused by this friction fall on the tinder. 
Then a paper spill was pushed among the 
sparks, on which one breathed gently 
to produce a flame. 

' Sometimes it is as well to remember 
those old days when we press a little 
switch and our whole room is instantly 
bathed in light. How like magic that 
little switch would then have seemed. 


FOR CHILDREN ONLY 
Grown-Ups Not Wanted 

“ Is there no child in charge of you, 
Madam ? ” asked the man at the door. 

" No-o,” said the lady nervously, for 
she knew she ought not to be there, and 
it was no comfort to her to hear the 
man turn to her portly neighbour with : 

“ No, sir. I’m sorry, sir, but you 
can't go in alone. Is there no child 
who would take you ? ” 

But how comforting and how pleasant 
to the children waiting in the queue ! 
If Auntie did not behave they just would 
not take her with them, and she could 
not get in by herself, for there was the 
poster saying : No adult admitted 
except in charge of children. 

And there is very little room for 
grown-ups at these concerts for children 
which Robert Mayer presents every 
winter at the Central Hall, Westminster. 
There have been three already, packed 
with children, and there arc to be four 
more—on January 6, February 10, and 
March 3 and 17, four Saturdays at 
eleven o’clock in the morning. Four 
dates for that new diary. 


MOSES LINDO’S ANCESTOR 

A link with old times has been broken 
by the death of Mr Moses Lindo. 

His ancestor was the first Jew broker. 
In 1C97 bo paid for the privilege of 
trading on the London Stock Exchange. 
Twelve of his line followed him, and Mr 
Moses Lindo paid the small sum of £5 
in 1884. 

Fie was the last Jewish broker to be 
asked to pay for the privilege. Now 
there is no distinction made on account 
of a man’s creed. 

It is curious that the last to pay should 
have been directly linked with the first. 

England has travelled farther than 
Germany since 1697. 


LUCKY FIJI 
A Shipload of Pretty Coins 

A cargo of shining new coins is on its 
way to Fiji for the New Year. 

These coins have been minted in Lon¬ 
don from designs by Mr Percy Metcalfe, 
and have been made pleasantly ornate, 
for Fijians are fond of decorative things. 

The penny and the halfpenny have a 
design of threaded coins and are stamped 
with the King’s crown. The florin shows 
King George wearing his crown and his 
State robes. The shilling, with its picture 
of a Fijian barque, and the tortoise on 
the sixpence should specially appeal to 
these islanders, who fish in frail barques 
011 Pacific rollers and whose native 
animal, the tortoise, lives on their sun-girt 
mountain slopes. 

Lucky Fijians; for do not we in 
England also like decorative things ? 
But no one ever gives us a coin that is so 
attractive to look at that wc want to 
keep it rather than spend it ! 


AN INVENTION BADLY 
NEEDED 

The service of electricity has pro¬ 
gressed enormously during recent years, 
and the grid system has brought its 
advantages to many isolated villages. 

But this is only possible when the 
village is large enough to consume 
enough current to pay for the erection 
of a transformer costing many hundreds 
of pounds. In Canada and U.S.A. 
the current conveyed is not of so high a 
tension as with us, and as the wires 
cross the countryside a small transformer 
attached to a pole supplies isolated farms 
and buildings very economically. 

What is now badly needed is for some 
brilliant research student to invent a 
transformer which at a cost of a few 
pounds can break down the high-tension 
current of thousands of volts to the few 
hundreds we use in our homes. 


Safe With a 
Bolshevik 

An Explorer’s Story 

George Ushakov, a well-known Russian 
explorer, is heading an expedition to 
Wrangel Island. 

On one of his Arctic explorations he 
asked some Eskimos to do some hunting 
for him. They refused to go alone, saying 
they were afraid of the evil spirit that 
inhabited the hunting-ground. It would 
be all right if it were only a one-day 
trip, but the trouble was they would 
have to sleep in tents, and in a tent 
the evil spirits were sure to attack one. 
Look at the case of Tagin, whom they 
had killed. 

“ Why, then, weren’t you afraid to go 
hunting with me ? We slept in tents ; 
nothing happened,” said Ushakov. 

“ Oh, but you arc a Bolshevik,” said 
the Eskimos. " Of a Bolshevik even a 
devil is afraid.” 

Ushakov likes to tell this story on 
himself, in all good humour, always add¬ 
ing that he is fond of his Eskimo 
friends and finds them gifted and lovable. 


A BLOW AT SCREEN CRUELTY 

Last summer the Home Secretary 
promised us that the time would shortly 
come when wild animals would no 
longer bo spurred to fight to make a 
few yards of lcincma film—at least not a 
film to be shown in England. 

Now wc hear that a Bill to make this 
law has been prepared by Sir Robert 
Gower, chairman of the R.S.P.C.A., who 
will bring It forward this session. 

Wo hope C.N. readers will give all the 
support they can to this Bill, which 
will make it illegal for any film that has 
involved animal suffering to be shown 
in England. 



Enjoy real home-made 
’Xmas fare with 

s Hugorii 


fJiir 


fSDmcement. 

lib Shredded ‘Atora.’ lib. Currants, lib. chopped Apples, lib. Brown 
Sugar. 1 lb. chopped Raisins. Jib. Citron Peel. Jib. Candied Orange Peel. 
Jib. Candied Lemon Peel. 2 02. Sweet Almonds, blanched and chopped. 
1 Lemon. J Nutmeg, grated. J teaspoonful Salt. lib. chopped Sultanas. 

Dry the sultanas and currants after washing, mix all dry ingredients together 
after chopping. Lastly, add the grated rind and strained juice of lemon. 
Mix all thoroughly. (Ingredients can be put through small mincing machine 
instead of being chopped.) 

Cbvtstmas llMibbmg. 

£ lb. Self-raising Flour, or 

i lb. Flour and 2 teaspoons Baking Powder. x lb. Shredded 
j. ‘Atora.’ 1 lb. Currants. 2 lb. Raisins. 1 lb Sultanas. J lb. 

V Candied Peel. J lb. Sugar. 2 oz. Sweet Almonds. Rind and juice 

A of I Lemon. 6 Eggs. 1 lb. Breadcrumbs. J Nutmeg, x eggspoon 

Salt. Milk—sufficient to make right consistency. 

Il Clean currants, stone raisins, put all the dry ingredients into a 

basin, blanch and chop almonds, add eggs, well beaten, grated 
rind of lemon, and the juice strained. Mix all thoroughly, put 

S jfJ into greased pudding basins, cover with greased paper and steam 

If 6 hours. Sufficient for 4 puddings. 

These recipes are taken from the ‘Atora’ Book of 100 
•q/y tested, recipes. Send a postcard for a copy post free from 
dff HUQON & CO., Ltd., Manchester. 
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THE THREE CHIMNEYS 


CHARTER 27 

Under the Ocean 

rowing very hot and flurried, Paul made 
yet another attempt oil the panelling, 
hut again without forcing its secret. 

Then he thought of Bruce and the spider. 
Oh, hang Bruce and the spider ! lie growled. 
The only good a spider would bo to himself 
would he to show him how to squeeze 
through that long, thin crack at the top of 
the panels where the wood seemed splitting 
with age. • 

■ He stopped; and his heart stood still. 
Oh,, blind that he’d been ! That wasn’t 
any natural crack, it was a seam running 
right along below the cornice of the ceiling! 
Up lie jumped on his chair once more, and, 
inserting the sharp edge of liis chisel into 
the seam, he began to press cautiously 
when he felt a catch give and at once a 
surprising thing happened. 

The heavy panelling began to sink slowly 
downward, all in one piece. 

Simultaneously the farther side of the 
floorboard nearest the wall, a board con¬ 
siderably broader than its companions, 
dropped inward upon a hinge, and thus 
made room to receive the panelling on its 
descent. ' 

Steadied all the way by some invisible 
mechanism and held in place on either side 
by 1 its grooves, the panelling had now 
descended into the floor, where it rested 
with its upper, edge level with tiro floor. 
As a result it' had left a recess in' the 
wall of sufficient height and size to admit a 
man’s body.- But this was an outer wall, 
enormously massive, to defy all assaults of 
the gales, rather thicker, indeed, as Raul 
could readily, estimate, than the length of 
anyone’s arm.. 

He stepped into this recess, this species of 
cupboard. There was no going forward, 
for. nothing but the rest of the stonework 
confronted him.' But at liis, feet' lie had 
detected already a dark yawning-manhole, 
with the topmost rungs of an iron-ladder 
projecting. - 

. Without .hesitation- Paul descended the 
ladder.. 

Then, remembering tliat he had his 
torch in his pocket, he whipped it out and 
threw its light upward and forward. He 
was certainly in a narrow tunnel of some 
sort, arched and bricked, and sloping 
steeply underfoot. 

jlTo groped forward cautiously. lie could 
licjir the dripping of water—drip, drip, at 
a measured interval somewhere ahead. The 
foul air nearly choked him as ho advanced, 
the darkness clung round him more thickly 
until his torch did little more than serve 
stdp by step. And then abruptly the 
tunnel took a turn to the left, and ho had 
a feeling that it was growing more spacious ; 
he could breathe better; and standing still, 
using liis torch, he believed that it had 
really widened. He went on for some way, 
and lost that drip, drip, of water. 

He tried his lungs. He drew in deep 
breaths and expelled them. He felt con¬ 
vinced that there' must be a ventilating 
shaft somewhere, because beyond a doubt 
ho yvas breathing all right. Not as freely 
as lie would have breathed in fresh air, but 
certainly without much gasping or strain. 
And if there was a ventilating shaft some¬ 
where then the manager’s secret passage 
had not been a myth ! He had found it I 
It would lead to the heart of the mine. 

Ho recalled what his father had told 
him about this derelict tin mine. How it 
actually extended under the sea. How it 
had first been approached by sinking a 
shaft in the cliff, at the bottom of which 
an; inclined shaft had been cut, that, 
running for half a mile and served by a 
tramway, conducted into the galleries 
working the ore, the longest of which had 
been driven under the sea for about a third 
of a mile. 

This passage he was pursuing sloped 
down all the time. It could not, of course, 
be the inclined shaft , with the tramway. 
But it must link up somewhere either with 
that inclined shaft or, more probably, with 
one; of the galleries. 

Reasoning thus, lie remembered next 
how liis father had told him that the 
Jettison Mine had been what was known 
as a dry mine. Although worked beneath 
the sea, no sea-water used to break in; 
just as none .used to penetrate the mine 
under sea at Levant. But all the same, 
lie. reflected, he would have to go very 
carefully, because an the workings had been 
so long out of operation some fresh water 
would have invaded them from above; 
indeed, he supposed, you couldn’t have 
deep underground work without water 
getting in somehow. And liis father had 


stated distinctly on one occasion that if 
anyone ever contemplated restarting the 
mine they would have to spend lots of 
money on pumping it out. 

Very well, then. He wouldn’t run too 
much risk. The lower he got the more he 
mlist look out for floodings, always suppos¬ 
ing that this passage had not caved in first. 

lie advanced very gingerly. 

But he wished his torch was stronger. 
He feared with each step now to be brought 
up by a rubble of collapsed rock. He felt 
the walls. They were bricked still, Strongly 
and truly. He halted to throw his light to 
the roof. It stretched staunch still. Tic 
was filled with admiration for those bygone 
miners whose work was so’ nobly defying 
the ravage of time. ... 

He wished liis father had been alive to 
see this. 

Then the tunnel turned again. It was 
losing itself; or he was losing himself 
because his light wasn’t strong enough to 
give him any proper idea of, his bearings. 
He went on a little, feeling the ground with 
his feet, until presently he tripped up on 
some hard object. At once he bent down 
and touched this, then picked it up, having 
to drag at it, and he found one end of a 
section of steel rail in his hand, the other 
end still resting upon the ground. It was 
a section of tramway rail, eatcii with rust., q- 

Then, at last, he must have struck into 
the shaft which had carried the tramway. 

When he realised this, and considered 
the insufficiency, of his torch, ho felt sure 
that lie could advance no farther with 
safety, for the galleries were almost sure to 
have collapsed or be swimming in water, 
or the ground might give and suddenly 
hurl him down into some hole. But he 
thought he’d take the section of tramway 
rail back as a trophy. So be lifted it and 
put it across his shoulder. It was very 
heavy, and the crumbling rust -scratched 
his hand.. 

■He started to return. It'was such up¬ 
hill work that he realised, more ,fully with 
what steepness his tunnel sloped, and, 
swinging his wrist-watch under liis torch, 
was astounded to find that he’d taken more 
than an hour, until lie reflected how he’d 
been forced to grope all the way. Well, 
now that ho could trust the tunnel he’d 
make better speed. 

His thoughts were busy with the project 
of bringing a strong lantern next time when 
at last that faint dripping of water sounded 
again. This informed him that he hadn’t 
so far to go now. 

He hastened on. But how peculiarly dark 
it had grown 1 On his entrance he hadn’t 
been able to sec very much, but that had 
only been the ordinary shadowy darkness, 
such as one was familiar with every night 
of the year. Whereas this darkness wasn’t 
just darkness, it was sheer blackness, clog¬ 
ging, unrelenting, almost tangible, so thick 
that his torch scarcely split it—a stifling, 
rather terrifying blackness from which all 
life seemed to have drained. 

CHAPTER 28 

At the Top of the Ladder 

Tt occurred to Paul that he must have 
1 missed his way somehow, for lie did 
not recall such deep darkness as this. 

The tunnel had turned once—no, twice: 
he only remembered twice—-and he’d heard 
that water certainly before the first turn 
and not so very long after the iron ladder. 
It might be some other water. Yes, that was 
possible, bu this drip, drip, drip, drip, 
sounded familiar. So without other move¬ 
ment he stood still and stretched his cars. 
Yes, when he’d entered the tunnel the 
dripping had come from his front. And 
now it sounded behind him. He must be 
all right. By pushing straight on he would 
come to the bottom of the ladder and the 
glimmer of light from the open recess at its 
summit. 

He went on, holding his torch at the 
level of his eyes. He stumbled up against 
something. The foot of the ladder ? No, 
it couldn’t be, for the darkness was as bad 
as ever. He lowered his light. It showed 
him the ladder stretching up rung; after 
rung. His light climbed rung after rung. 
The top rung was swallowed by darkness. 

- There wasn’t a speck of light at the top 
of the ladder I 

; Turning hot and cold, he clambSred up in 
a frenzy, the steel rail fell from his shoulder 
with a great clatter ; before it had struck 
the ground at the bottom he was once more 
in the recess. * 

But the panel teas closed. 

When Paul realised this he put his torch 
on the ground, to beat at the heavy panel- 
Continued on the next prko 


Wlio’s been ecitlmap 

sssss Mlmeepi©s...2 

Of course, Mother Bear, seeing Daddy Bear and Baby Bear so 
disappointed, has already decided what to do. There’s plenty more 
Robertson’s Mincemeat in every grocer’s shop. She will very soon 
have another plateful of delicious minccpies baked to take the place 
of those which Goldilocks (was it ?) simply couldn’t resist. Robert¬ 
son’s Mincemeat is made from finest fruit, Oriental spices and 
pure white sugar. Perfect for mincepies, tarts and a score of 
other good things. 


Mincemeat 

’GOLDEN SHRED’ BRAND. 
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HAKE YOUR OWE! ELECTRIC UGH? 


TRIX No. 1 & la 

with design sheet .. .. 6 ( 1 . 

TRIX No. 2a 

(new) 44 parts .. .. Gd. 

TRIX No. 2 

98 parts ancl design sheet .. 1/" 

TRICY-TRIX 

The electric Trix or building 
and driving and lighting 
your models. A tremendous « 
.success I .. 


You can easily make your own electric light 
with the Trix Generating Set. The model 
shows the dual use of the famous Trix Motor— 
first as a dynamo, then as a motor. Note the 
extra largo gear ratio between the large driving 
wheel and the small pulley on the motor. This 
gives the necessary high speed to the dynamo 
to light the electric lamp. By connecting a 
small battery to the terminals you can get 
enormous power when the set is used as a 
motor, again by reason of the high gear. ■ The 
amount of power developed is astonishing. 
Spend a Merry Christmas with Moto-Trix. 



SUPER-TRIX 

The last word in construc¬ 
tional sets (in handsome ^ g 


MOTO-TRIX 


Moto-Trix 
with Trix 
Electric Motor 

5 - 
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Get this New 
Meccano Book Now 
—It’s FREE 



This fine new book 
contains splendid illus¬ 
trated articles dealing 
with many of the world’s 
greatest engineering feats. 
In . addition, it describes 
arid - illustrates the full 
range - of Meccano Con¬ 
structional Outfits, 
Hornby Speed Boats, 
and the wonderful new 
Kemex and Elektron 
Outfits. 

We will ■ send you a 
copy, post free, in return 
for the names and 
addresses of three of your 
chums. Write your own 
name and address clearly, 
and add number 27 for 
reference. A postcard 
may be used with a penny 
stamp, but if you send a 
letter it requires a three- 
halfpenny stamp. 


This fine model 
of a Railway 
Breakdown 
Crane is built 
enti rely 0 f 
Meccano. 


Every boy is happiest when he is 
inventing, creating and building. That 
is the reason for the,everlasting popularity 
of Meccano. It is the most wonderful 
and the most fascinating hobby in the 
world, because it enables full scope to be 
given to all the inclinations and desires 
that are the natural heritage of boys. 

The Meccano system is composed of a 
series of perfectly finished steel and brass 
engineering parts' in miniature, with 
which practically any mechanical move¬ 
ment may be reproduced in model form. 
There is no limit to the number of 
engineering models that can be built 
with Meccano and the system is so simple 
that any boy can commence to build as 
soon as ho gets his Outfit home. 

Boys who have never built models 
with Meccano have missed one of the 
greatest thrills of their lives. There is 
nothing like it for young' inventors wlio 
are keen on creating things and who 
delight in developing their own ideas. 

No wonder • Meccano is every boy’s 
choice for Christmas ! 


Wear a “Meccano Engineer” 
Badge, price 2d. from your Meccano 
dealer. 


TRICES, OF MECCANO OUTFITS 


Outfit? , 

> • Builds 

Trice 

No. Xi 



No. X2 

96 „ .. . 


No. 000 .. ., 

I &3 , .. .. 


No. 06 .... 

189 „ „. ., 

.. 3 /Cd. 

No. 0 

343 „ 


No. 1 

573 „ •• .* 

.. . JO,/- 

No. 2 

629 „ .. 


No. 3 .... 

687 „ .. .. 

.. 27/6ll 

No. 4 . 

753 „ .. .. 


No. 5 (Carton) 

798 . 

. .. . 7 o/- 

No. 5 (Cabinet) 

798 „ .. .. 

. . IOO/- 

No. C (Carton) 

84+ . 


No. 6 (Cabinet) 

844 „ .... 


No. y (Cabinet) 

889 „ .... 



MECCANO LIMITED (Dept. 27),BINNS RD„ LIVERPOOL 13. 



ling with his two fists. Ho hammered it 
violently, faster and faster. 

Nothing happened. . 

With his heart in his mouth lie banged on. 

. But in that cramped space it was hard to 
ply his arms freely, there was always the 
danger as well of losing his balance and 
falling backward into the manhole. So he 
calmed himself and brought his torch into 
play again" to make sure that he was posi¬ 
tively a prisoner or if there might not 
be a gap somewhere. He was hoping against 
hope. The massive panelling walled him 
in as securely as stone could have done. 

Nor, assuming that it could be operated 
from this side, had lie any means of mount¬ 
ing to get at its top. Still, lie did not despair 
yet. He thrust at it, tried to shake it, put 
the torch down again and worried it with 
furious hands. But here were no carvings ; 
nothing to give him a grip. He tried every¬ 
thing, but his wooden wall wouldn’t budge. 

It was stifling, it was horrible, in this 
recess. The perspiration was running down 
him in streams. But lie must stick it out 
and go on hammering and hammering, for 
Trencher was bound to hear him if he kept 
it up. If the living-room door was open they 
couldn’t help hearing him; if it was shut 
his.thumping and calling would rouse them 
at last. 

There was nothing to get in such a rare 
stew about. Still, it was rather beastly to 
feel like a rat in a trap. 

He waited to get back liis breath and then 
started again. He hammered on the panel¬ 
ling with his clenched fists, he shouted and 
shouted at the top of his.voice. He believed 
it was this blackness, muffling his shouts, 
which had got upon his nerves and was 
making him stupid, and not any genuine 
terror ot being imprisoned. Trencher would 
hear him all right. 

He mustn’t get scared. lie must keep 
cool. He would wait, and count up to ten, 
and then start again. But not so frantically 
next time but steadily, calmly—until 
Trencher answered. 

He drew a deep breath, then counted ten 
very slowly. 

Then he gave three strong steady knocks 
with his fist in the middle of the panelling. 

He waited. And listened. Heard nothing. 

He tore off his collar, it was choking him. 
He flung off his coat. He went down the 
ladder and recovered his section of rail. 
Returning with this, he battered the sullen 


wood with it. Then waited once more. And 
listened. Nothing but silence. 

Very well; he must take a grip on him¬ 
self and use his brains. There was no need 
to be frightened out of his senses. 

To begin with he’d do some cool think¬ 
ing, think out what had happened. By 
some contrivance which had to do with the 
catch, the panelling had risen again into 
position, and the gaping floorboard had 
similarly closed up, as automatically as they 
both had lowered themselves. What a num¬ 
skull I10 had been not to reckon with that 
before he took that confident plunge down 
the ladder 1 It was simple. When Buckle 
Thomas had built his. contrivance die had 
constructed it to close presently of its own 
accord unless it had been “ set ” first to 
remain open by some other gadget which he, 
Paul, had overlooked! 

And Trencher ? Well, had Trencher re¬ 
turned to the living-room he would have 
found it just as lie had left it, with nothing 
to show that the panelling had been touched. 

Nor could Trencher'have missed him or 
be missing him. For had not he himself told 
the man that he was off to St Tregarthen ? 
They would think that he was on his way 
across the moor now and wouldn’t be ex¬ 
pecting him back before dusk. 

But it seemed strange that neither Felix 
nor Trencher could hear all this noise ho was 
making ! 

But then he remembered that the wind 
was in the North-east and that a heavy sea 
was breaking upon the rocks; conditions in 
which very little indeed was audible from 
downstairs in those two shut-off rooms at 
the back of this rambling old house, which 
his father had chosen for his own rooms on 
that very account. At any rate, it was 
clear,that neither of them did hear him. 

With which conviction Paul resolutely 
shut off his torch, for his desperate plight 
demanded that ho must save it. He tried to 
speculate upon his chance of being rescued, 
but his mind tossed in too wild a turmoil for 
coherent thought. Ilis body, was trembling, 
and could ho have seen himself he would 
have noticed that his face was whiter than 
a shoot of paper. 

But he mustn’t give way to panic—he 
mustn't give way—he pressed his teeth into 
his lips-—he wouldn’t give way. 

Then into his mind came leaping two 
terrible words —buried alive ! 

TO BE CONTINUED 


Jacko Likes Good Music 


O ne evening Jacko ’s friend Chimp 
arrived with some news. 

" I say ! ” lie cried. " The Monkcy- 
ville Brass Band has started practising 
for Christmas. They’re at it now in the 
cricket pavilion." 

“ Frothing like a spot of good music,” 
grinned Jacko. “ Wait a jiffy,” ho said, 
“ and we’ll go along and listen.” 


examined the instruments and tried' to 
play each one in turn. 

“ Can’t get a sound out of this great 
whopper,” muttered Chimp, puffing his 
checks out on the big euphonium. 

” Let me have a try,” cried Jacko. 

Then his eyes danced with mischief 
as he spied a jug of water which was 
standing on the shelf. 


er- ==s=- 


— 
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Out shot the water in Jacko’s face 


: But Jacko’s jiffy was a long one, and 
when the boys got there the room was 
empty except for a disgruntled bands¬ 
man sitting alone. 

“ They’ve all gone for a coffee and left 
me to mind these wretched instruments,” 
the fcllowgrumblcd. ” Blowing out music 
is thirsty work.” 

Jacko was sympathetic. 

“ Look here ! ” -lie suggested. “ You 
nip off for a coffee too, and we’ll stay 
here and mind these things'for you.” 

“ Righto ! ” said the young mail, 
hurrying off. “ I’ll get back soon, and 
bring you each a bar of chocolate.”,, 

For the next few minutes all sorts of 
weird noises were heard as the boys 


1 “I’ve got an idea,” lie chuckled. 
‘I Let’s pour some of this in the funnel 
and watch through the window when the 
chap blows it out.” 

Hardly had they put the jug back 
when 1 the door burst open and in came 
their friend. 

“ Come on, boys,” ho cried, making 
straight for the big instrument. “ Let’s 
see who has the best car for music.” 

Chimp quietly edged away, but Jacko 
forgot and stood where he was. 

Suddenly there was a splash and a yell ; 
the bandsman gave a terrific blow—and 
out shot the water right in Jacko’s face! 

Someone else had been watching through 
the window! 
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DO YOU READ MUCH? 

If you read and enjoy good books of 
all kinds, this advertisement is meant 
for you, because the Junior Book Club 
is entirely given over to choosing books 
for you to read. 

YOUNG OPINION 

" Young Opinion ” is the Junior Book 
Club member’s own Magazine, a 
splendid paper packed full of interest 
to readers and written largely by 
members themselves. It is free to 
members; to others the price is "d. 
post free. 

Competitions 

Every member is entitled to go in for 
the Club’s Competitions. Their nature 
varies each month and the prizes are 
splendid. You may easily win a prize 
—there are plenty to be won. 

THERE IS HO ENTRANCE FEE 

Remember, it costs nothing to join. 
All you have to pay is just the bare 
price of the books you choose each 
month. You pay the same price that you 
would in a shop—not a penny more. 

BE QUICK. WRITE AT ONCE 

Just fill in the coupon below with your 
name and address. 

To TnE Junior Book Club Ltd., 

15 Lower Grosvenor Place, 

London, S.W.i. 

I liko Coot) Books, how can tho Club Help Me? 


• : 

: NAME [in full) .'.. : 

j i 

I.! 

• PLEASE USE BLOCK LETTERS C.N.10 5 


KNITTING WOOL BUNDLES, lb. 4/6, 

3 lb, 9/-. Excellent for Children’s Garments, 
Socks, Jumpers, etc. Colours and Mixtures from 
2/11 lb. post free. SERGES from 2/10 yd. in various 
colours, Tweeds, Flannels, Tailoring, etc. Patterns with 
pleasure. Eure Wool Knitted Scarves 9 ins. x 46 ins, 
2/111. Blankets, etc. Established 60 years. 


EGERTON 
BURNETT’S 
N.C. DEPT. 


WELLINGTON, 

SOMERSET, 

ENGLAND. 
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■ . . . Greatest Free Offer—— 

1000 ASSORTED STAMPS FREE 

To all applicants sending 4d. for postage and 
packing and asking for my approval selections, 
l am selling a dealer’s stock, everything at half 
price, so you will find wonderfully cheap stamps. 

Barclay Phillips, 25, Gordon Road, Ilford. 


TsnAstmn island i*kt. and orssd 

OUTFIT FREE11 

I Treasures galore will be found In this wonderful 
assemblage. Stamps from the far-off Caribbean 
Sea Islands, where pirates of old buried their loot. 
Barbados, Cuba. Guiana, Jamaica, Trinidad and 
Tobago. Also a useful mlniaturo Stamp Album and 
Perforation Gauge, Packet of Stamp Hinges. Over 
57 different varieties of stamps, which Include 
several Interesting Russian Army emissions as 
woll as flno sets. All theso are freo and waiting 
to bo stored in your album. Just request appro¬ 
vals and send 2d. postage. _ 

Lisburn & Townsend (Dept. C.N.), Liverpool. 


NEW ISSUE Packet FREE 

Ask to see my approvals. Send lid. postage and receive 
FREE—Pictorial Gaboon, Andorra and Iceland 
(largo stamps), set of newly issued Canada (including 
Ottawa) U.S.A. bl-ccntonary of Washington, Union 
of S. Africa Ret, including re-issue of 2d. pictorial. 
Straits & Malay (new colours), Kuanda-Urundi 
Turkey (new issues), eto. 50 stamps In all. Senders 
at stamp collectors' addresses receive an extra set. 
New 72-pago list price Id. - IX. C. WATKINS, 
(C.N Dept.), Granville Road, BARNET. 


STAMPS CATALOGUED OVER 20/-FREE!! 

This amazing packet of 40 different stamps, cata- 
otfuetl over £1, includes Newfoundland (Pictorial), 
Abyssinia (Tho Old African Empire), Manchuria 
(overprinted), Scandinavia and Schleswig (Lions). 
Prussia (Official), also Turkey (Palace). Set of 3 
Oharkhari pictorials, Brazil (Aeroplane), a large 
LJ.S.A. (Columbus), Samoa (Unused), also Cape of 
Good Hope, Sardinia (1855), and the scarce 1898 issue 
Of Nicaragua!*. All Absolutely Free I! to approval 
applicants enclosing 2d. for postago. 

SHO WELL BROTHERS (C.N.2G), 

42, Vanbrugh 11111, LONDON, S.E.3. 


FREE GIFTS 

for the family 

FOR BOURN VILLE 

COCOA COUPONS 
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A railway set is nothing without 
numbers of signals to keep the 
trains running to schedule. This 
all-metal trellis signal should most 
certainly be added to the equip¬ 
ment. Only 7 Bournville Cocoa 
coupons and it is yours. A post¬ 
card (postage id.) to “New 
Gifts,” Cadbury, Bournville, 
brings the complete Jist of over 
200 wonderful gifts, including 
Books, Fountain Pens, Boys’ 
Stockings, etc., etc. 


%7 COUPONS 



20 
COUPONS 


The handyman of’The 
family, who “knocks up” 
things and mends ail the 
toys, will want this car¬ 
penter’s tool set. It is 
complete with saw, mallet, 
rule, hammer,. sandpaper block, etc. It will be 
sent in exchange for 20 Bournville Cocoa coupons. 
A postcard (postage id.) to “New Gifts,” Cadbury, 
Bournville, brings the complete list of over 200 
Gifts, including Art. Silk Stockings, Aluminium 
Saucepans, Shirts, etc., etc. 


A JOLLY INDOOR 
GAME 

“It’s raining .... Come on Molly, come on 
Peter, let's play Peggitt.” Peggitt is great fun 
and a game of skill as. well. Two, three or 
four people can play. The board is 10 ins. 
square and there’s a good supply of.pegs in 
four colours. This game is yours for 29 
Bournville Cocoa coupons. Send 
apostcard (postage id.) to“New 
Gifts,’’Cadbury,Bournville, 
for the complete list of 
over 200 Gifts, in¬ 
cluding Toys, 

Fountain Pens, j 
Flannel Trous¬ 
ers, etc., etc. 






oV tf-s^ SH ' NG/ 



When dolly’s washing has to be done 
you must have a mangle. Well what 
about this one for only 22 Bournville 
Cocoa coupons ? It is a well-made toy, 
with foldjng table top, and fitted with 
spring pressure on roller. 
It is finished in green 
and gold. A postcard 
(postage id.) to “New, 
Gifts,” Cadbury, Bourn- 
ville, brings the cim- 
plete list of over 200 
Gifts, including 
Child’s Sou’Westcr 
and Mac, Rain- 
. , coats. Tea Sets , 
Tablecloths, 
etc., etc. 


22 COUPONS 



Get a Jig-Saw Puzzle 
and there’ll be a lot 
of amusement in store 
for you. Fit the 75 
interlocking pieces of 
this Jig-Saw Puzzle 
together correctly and 
you’ll have a picture of 
a beautiful scene on a 
Trinidad Cocoa Plan- ■ 
tation mounted on 
ply-wood. You can 
have this Gift for 15 
coupons. Send a post¬ 
card (postage id.) to 
‘New Gifts,* Cadbury, 
Bournville, for the 
complete list of 
over 200 
Gifts,includ¬ 
ing Cycle ^ 

Lamp, Tennis 
Racket, etc., etc. 


THE 

LATEST 

CRAZE 




I lere’s a Bournville Cocoa gift that will 
thrill any small boy! A fine little 
mechanical model of an up-to-date sports 
car. You can get it for only 7 Bournville 
Cocoa coupons. There are many other 
wonderful toys and games in the New Gift 
Book, which you can obtain by sending a 
postcard (postage id.) to “New Gifts,” 
Cadbury, Bournville. There are over 200 
Gifts to choose from, including wearing ap¬ 
parel for all the family, M 

kitchen utensils, etc. 7 COUPONS 


WHO SAYS 

A TUCK BOX I 

What does this Tuck Box contain? It contains 
five jolly good things—five 2-oz. blocks of Cadburys 
ChocolateBournville Plain—Dairy Milk—Milk 
Fruit and Nut — Bournville Fruit and Nut — 
Sliced Nut Milk. All for 9 Bournville Cocoa 
coupons! Send a postcard (postage id.) to “New 
Gifts,” Cadbury, Bournville, for the complete 
list of over 
200 Gifts 



ROURNVILLE 


5 A ° 


NOW 32 PER | LD. TIN 


COCOA 


MADE BY CADBURY IN THE FACTORY IN A GARDEN 


Genuine ENSIGN 

WALT DISNEY 




MAGIC LANTERNS 
and SLIDES. 


Produced by special arrangement with 
Walt Disney by Ensign Ltd. 

Magic Lantern and ona lantern n /ft 
slide story (8 pictures) .. .. 

Lantern Slide stories (8 pictures) 6 ( 1 . 


Presentation Outfit, with Magic 
Lantern, tl stories (88 pictures), 
handsome case, spare battery 
and spare bulbs . 


12/6 


Write for list C.N. 2 , Ensign, Ltd,, 
High Holborn , London , IV.C.l. 



A LL applications; for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to: The'Advertisement 
Manager, “The Children’s News¬ 
paper," Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


15,000 “ TREATS ” 

will be given at Christmas to poor East 
End Children. Remember the Little Ones. 

2/- pays for one “Treat."—£10 for 100. 

How many may we entertain as your guests P 
R.S.V.P; to The Rev, Percy Ineson, Supt . ■ 

EAST ^END MISSION 

Central Hall, Bromley St..Commercial Rd.,Stepney, E.X 


IN REPLYING TO ADVERTISEMENTS PLEASE MENTION " THE CHILDREN’S NEWSPAPER." © 
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Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 



December 16 , 1933 


Every Thursday 2 d 


THE BRAN TUB 

Work and Pay 

Robinson engaged a 
painter, a plumber, and a- 
carpenter to do some alterations 
to his house, and contracted to 
pay them £70 all together (or the 
work. The carpenter worked three 
times as long as the painter, and 
eight times as long as the plumber. 

"if all three men are paid an 
equal rate an hour how should the 
money be divided ! Answer nest meek 

Next Week in the Countryside 
■Rlack-iieaded gulls may now 
^ be' seen inland in many 
places following the plough. Sea¬ 
weed and shells are thrown up on 
the coast by stormy seas. Chaf¬ 
finches may be seen collecting in 
flocks. When the weather is sunny 
the peacock butterfly may also be 
seen. The. sulphur tuft fungus is 
found growing on or near rotting 
logs or tree-stumps. 

Day and Night Chart 



NOON 


Daylight, twilight, and darkness 
on 'December 16 . The daylight 
gets shorter eacli day. 

Unreasonable Behaviour 

poplar in our garden stands, ■ 
7 I think she’s very silly, I •• 
She’s laid aside her leafy gown ■ 
Just when the days grow chilly. 

In summer, when the Suit shone 
bright • 

And flowers bloomed so rosy, 

The foolish creature wrapped 
herself 

In mantle green and cosy! 

Now naked ’neath the winter sky 
She stands forlornly freezing. 
She’ll catcli a cold ! Indeed, just 
now 

I’m sure I heard her sneezing ! 

A Counting Game 
JJere is an amusing counting 
game in which any number 
may take part. One player starts 
one, the next two, the next three, 
and so on. Instead of five the 
word Fuzz must always be used, 
while seven is Buzz. Twenty-five 
would be Twenty-Fuzz, Twenty- 
Seven, Twenty-Buzz, and Seventy- 
five would be Buzz-Fuzz. So 


ti e game goes on, and if anybody 
mentions the numbers ' five and 
seven lie must go out of the game. ; 
The one left Who has never made 
a mistake is the winner. The 
quicker the counting the greater 
the fun of tire game. 

Ici On Parle Fran5ais 



La ro3e Le moissoB- Le gouveroail 
rose ncur rudder 

reaper 

La rose est la reine des fleurs. 

Les moissonneurs fauchent le hie. 
Le gouvernail est mis a l’arriire. 

Human Dormice 

Tn Northern Siberia many of the 
peasants hibernate almost like 
animals during, the winter. As 
the country is ice-bound and there 
is nothing whatever to do they 
remain in bed, for twenty-three 
hours a day, getting up only to 
re-fuel their fires and to take a 
light meal. 

Those Who" Come and Those 
Who Go 

J-[ow many , people are born in 
your town and how many die ? 
Here are the figures for four 
weeks in 12 towns. The four 
weeks up to; November 18 , 1933, 
are compared with the correspond¬ 
ing weeks last year. 


TOW 1 

London 

Glasgow 

Manchester 

Belfast 

Edinburgh 

Swansea 

Norwich 

York .. 

Swindon 

Carlisle.. 

Worcester 

Canterbury 


BIRTHS DEATHS 


1033 

4260 

14S3 

820 

611 

460 

171 

133 

70 

69 

62 

50 

26 


1932[1033 

4758 3770 
1552 1 1087 
892; 


607 

'529 

206 

T52, 

73' 

67 

85 

26 


697 
439; 


1932 

3641 

1126 

626 

3S3 


438; 476 


•150 
123 ! 
64 
46 
5° 
44 
23 1 


136 

91 

58 

41 

63 

41 

26 



Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets 
Vetius, Saturn, and Mars are 
in the South- 
West, and Ura¬ 
nus is in the 
South. In the 
morning Mer¬ 
cury and Jupi¬ 
ter are in the 
South-East. 

The picture 
shows the Moon 
as it may be seen looking South at 
7 p.m. on Thursday, December 21 . 

Tangled Birds 

J^elow are . the tangled names of 
six birds. Can you solve them ? 
FILL BUNCH 
OWL’S LAW 
NICE PAL 
HEAT PANS 

ivilwtr Answer 

MAIN GOLF next week 
LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
Early and Late. 320 miles 
A Familiar Quotation. The lowing 
herd wind slowly o’er the lea. 

A Strange Sum 

From SIX take IX, leaving S 
From IX take X, leaving i 
From XL take L, leaving X 
. ; Two Animals 

BEHEST REGRET 
FREEZE BEHEST 
MADDE R B EH I N D 
REGRET MAGNET 
BREEZ'E' MADDER 
BEHIND FREEZE 
SCORCH BREEZE 
MAGNET S C.ORC 11 . 

The C.N. Cross Word Puzzle 
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A Double Acrostic in Pictures 



Tnd the words suggested by these pictures and write them one under 
another in such order that the initials and finals spell two things 
-that we see as we sit by the fireside. Answer next meek 


Arthur Mee’s 
HEROES 

Sixpence every Friday 

Dr MERRYMAN 

Definition 

Qmall Son : What is an egotist, 
5 Daddie ? 

Father :. An egotist, my hov, is 
a man who insistson talking about 
himself when you want to talk 
about yourself. - 

Easy 

'J'hey were telling the tale of 
their adventures in town. 

“ Yes,” said Bill. “ The three 
of us went into a restaurant. We 
all ordered apple dumpling; they 
had only two left, but they gave 
11 s one each.” 

“ But how could they do that ?” 
asked one of the stay-at-homes. 

“ They sent out for another,” 
quietly replied Bill. 

Lost Property 



Qn dear, I’ve lost my Master 1 
Wherever can he be ? 

I’m always losing sight of him, it 
- really worries-me; - - - 

When he gets' out' of tubes and 
-trains 

1 do not seem to have the brains 
To step out quickly by his side 
And follow in' his great big stride. 
I know that 1 shall have to go 
To that dull place the L P.O. 

A One-Man Show 
'piE manager of Puddleeombe's 
one and only theatre received 
a telegram from the touring com¬ 
pany bookedforthc followingweek. 

“ Wish to have rehearsal Mon¬ 
day noon,” read the wire. “ Have 
stage manager, electrician, carpen¬ 
ter, property mail, and all stage 
hands in attendance then.” 

The manager sent his reply: 
“ He’ll be there.”. . 

Explosive 

'JTiE young student had just 
returned from a lecture. 

“ What lias old Professor High¬ 
brow been talking about today ? ” 
asked bis elder brother. 

“ Oh, lie’s got a new theory 
about petrol,” was the reply'. 

“ Hm; 1 guess it will blowup 
like all his other theories.” 


TALES BEFORE BEDTIME © © 

M r Cook, who had a lyig lived in llie other half of their 
garden next to Nicky’s little cottage, 
home, was very fond of sa%V- "Well,” said Mr Cool; 
ing up wood. He had had lighting his pipe and then 
some big trees felled a few picking up his saw ngdin. 
years ago, and now he was 
busy cutting up the branches 
into logs for winter. 

One day. he brought out 
a small saw and asked Nicky 
if he would like to do some, 
and - of course Nicky was 
delighted 'when he found 
lie could saw the ' thinner 
branches all by himself. 

’ “Miss Pratt’s coming home 
next week,” Nicky told him 
excitedly. "She’s been in 
hospital for weeks. Mummy 
says she must keep very warm 
this winter, only she' hasn’t 
got enough money to buy a 
lot of coal.” (Miss Pratt was 
a.great friend of Niclcy.’s, and 


Nicky Surprises Miss Pratt 



Backward and forward he went 

‘ ITow would you like to fdl 
Miss Pratt's woodshed with 
the logs you’ve been cutting ? ” 
" Oh, could I ? ” cried 
Nicky, with his eyes shining. 


“ D’you think I shall ' be 
able to do enough to fill it ? ” 
“ I don’t see why not, if 
I give you a hand,” said 
Mr Cook, twinkling. 

So.every day Nicky cut up 
wood ; and went backward 
and forward with his wheel¬ 
barrow, piling up logs in. Miss 
Pratt’s outhouse. 

Miss Pratt returned late 
in tlie afternoon and came 
straight in to tea with 
Nicky’s mother. She looked 
rather pale and tired. Nicky 
was longing for the moment 
when he could show her the 
'surprise he had for her. 

" I do hope it won’t be a 
severe winter,” Miss Pratt 
said to his mother; “ I seem 
to feci the cold so much now." 
And Nicky felt that the 
•moment had arrived. - 


" I want-, to show you a 
surprise,” ho said. " It’s in 
your outhouse.” 

So Miss Pratt went with 
Nicky and His mother back 
to her own rooms. Nicky 
led the -way up the garden 
and threw cipcn the door of 
the woodshed. When Miss 
Pratt saw the stacks of logs 
she cried in surprise, " Wher¬ 
ever did they come from ? ” 

" I helped to cut them,” 
Nicky said, dancing with 
excitement. " Mr Cook gave 
them to me to fill your wood¬ 
shed with. You won’t be cold 
now, will you, Miss Pratt ? ” 

" No, I certainly shall not,” 
said Miss Pratt. " I love a 
wood fire more than any. 
And,” she added, kissing 
Nicky, "it’s one of the loveliest 
surprises I have ever had.” - 


dodgers 


don't 

dodge 

their 



dinners 


You won’t find them 
backward when there’s Oxo 
stew or gravy going, or 
perhaps Oxo Sandwiches for 
tea—children love its tasty beef- 
goodness. 

So economical, how they 
thrive on it! With Oxo they’re 
getting beef at its best—just 
what their growing bodies and 
brains need. Give them plenty 
of 



Gravies, Soups, Sftev/s 

40/33 




50XMAS GIFT TIMS: G°toBO- 


WfjJiiris 

countrij'inado Toffee , 


BUCKIE’S BEARS 

Best of all Children’s nays. 

PLAYHOUSE THEATRE 

3rd Season of Xmas mats. Opening Boxing Day—2,30. 
Prices : 1/-, 2/6, 3/-, 5/-, O/-, 7/6, 10/6. No tax. 
livery scat Bookable NOW. Children half-price. 
Box Office 'Phono: Whitehall 7774. 
u A charming little show which must be scon.” 

—Kuenino Standard, 



GOOD STS MASONS 

A ND NON-ALCOHOLI C 

POQT CPFF This case «m- 

rUO I rriLt. tains three trial 
bottles of Mason’s Wine Essences, 
Ginger, Orange and Clack 
Currant. Each bottle contains 
enough essence to make a full 
size bottle of delicious wine. 
The case will be sent post free to ; 
all who send name and address 
and 8d. to 

HEWBALL & MASON Ltd., NOTTINGHAM 

Cut out this coupon and post to-day* 

-COUPON __ 


I enclose 8d. in stamps and would 
like to Rumple your Ginger, Orange and 
Black Currant Wine Essences. 


Name.. 


Addrus. 


Hie Children's Newspaper is printed, and published every Thursday by the Proprietors, The Amalgamated l’ress. Ltd., The. 1'tcetway IIotiso.FarrinRdon Street, Loudon, 15.C.4. Advertisement Offices: The Flcotway House, It 
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It can also bo obtained from the Sole Agents for Australia and New Zealand : Messrs Gordon & Gotch, Ltd.; and for South Africa ; Central News Agency, Ltd, December 18, 1933 S.S. ' ' ' < 









































































































































